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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Italian Novelists: selected from the most 
approved Authors in that Language, from 
the carlicst Period down to the close of -the 
Eighteenth Century: arranged in an His- 
torical and Pana! Series. Translat- 
ed from the Original [talian, accompanied 
with Notes, Critical and. Biographical. 
By Tuomas Roscor. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 1516. London, 1825. Prowett. 

Wirurn the last few years, the attention of the 

literary world has been attracted to the tradi- 

tionary history of almost every country, and 
many interesting treasures, the source of more 
modern produetions, have been rescued from 


Oblivion. Italy, though so fertile in romance, 


has shared in the general neglect which the 
early fictions and traditions of other nations 
have undergone, until lately ; and the present 
work of Mr. Roscoe is the only attempt to 
do her justice in England—a country which, 
from the time of Chaucer to the present day, 
has been indebted to Italy for the origin of 
those many popular tales on which her 
wems and her dramas are founded. The 
talian novel, as Mr. Roscoe well observes 
in the preface to his truly excellent work, 
‘has furnished a rich storehouse for the peets 
and dramatists of other nations, more espe- 
cially of our own succeeding dramatists, 
through the times of Shakspeare, Marlowe, 
and Chapman, Massinger, Ford, and Shir- 
ley, until those of Milman, Byron, Mrs. He- 
mans, and Cornwall.’ It is, therefore, the 
more remarkable, that while our critics have 
most industriously laboured to trace the ori- 
gin of the fable of our plays, they have never 
thought ef giving to the world the tales them- 
selves ; if we except the works of Boccaccio 
and a few other authors, aud a collec- 
tion of tales, which occasionally appeared in 
the Monthly Magazine, under the title of 
Ape Italiana. Thanks, however, to Mr. 
ltoscoe, to whom and to his family the lite- 
rary world is much indebted, he has now 
unfolded to us the whole region of Italian 
romance ; has given to the lovers of fiction a 
new source of gratification; and to our mo- 
dern playwrights an almost inexhaustible 
fund of materials, on which they may graft 
their superstructures, 

The Italian novels, which are so numerous 
and of a character so pleasing and diversified, 
ure chronologically arranged ; they com- 
mence with the Novelle Antiche, a collection 
of the earliest prose fictions in the Italian 
anguage, and embrace the best productions 
of the writers of the eighteenth century. To 
oo, Sams of each author are prefixed a 
lographical and critical memoir, with a just 


es : ; ‘ A 
Umate of their relative. merits aud cha- 
Vou. VIL. 


next; in the mean time, we insert three of the 
’ 
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Bo wees eermenens 
racter. . Considering, as we do, that Mr. 
Roscoe's ‘ italian Noyelists’ is one of the 
most entertaining works that has appeared 
for a long teme, we shall return to it in our 





tales, selecting the shortest, not because they 
are best, which we are well aware is not the 
case, but because they best suit our own 
convenience, afd will, we are sure, be 
acceptable to our readers. The. first is from 
the Novelle Antiche, and is called an 


ANECDOTE OF A CERTAIN TALE-TELLER IN 
THE SERVICE OF MESSER ASSOLINO, 


‘ Messer Assolino was in the habit of lis- 
tening to one of his novellatori, or story- 
tellers, previous to going to rest. It hap- 
pened that one evening the xovellatore, as 
well as his master, felt a great inclination to 
go to sleep, just as he was commanded to 
furnish one of his best stories. For want of 
a better, the weary fabulist began to relate 
the adventures of a certain grazier, who went 
to market with the whole of his earnings, 
about two hundred pieces, for the purpose 
of purchasing sheep, obtaining at least two 
for a single piece. Returning with his stock 
in the evening to his farm, he. found the ri- 
ver he had crossed so swollen with the rains, 
that he was greatly puzzled in what way to 
get them across it. In this dilemma he ob- 
served not far off a poor fisherman with a 
little boat, so small that it would only carry 
one sheep and the grazier at a passage. So 
he jumped in witha single fleece, and he- 
gan to row with all his might. The river 
was broad, but he rowed and he rowed away 
-... Here the fabulist came to a full stop 
and nodded. ‘* Well, and what thea ?” cried 
his master; “ Get on, sirrah; what next?” 
“Why,” replied the drowsy story-teller, 
let him get over the remainder of the sheep, 
and then I will proceed ; for it will take him 
a year at least, aud in the mean time your 
excellency may enjoy a very comfortable 
slumber.” And again he nodded his head.’ 





The next novel is from the Italian of Ales- 
sandro Sozzim,. and is called ‘An Ingenious 
Expedient of Messer Scacazzone for obtain- 
ing a dinner :'— 

‘Scacazzone, returning oye day trom Rome, 
found himself, when within a short distance | 
of Sienna, without cash enough to purchase | 
a dinner. But, resolving not to go without 
one if he could avoid it, he very quietly walk- 
ed into the nearest inn, and, appearing quite 
a Stranger, he demanded a room in which to 
dine alone. He next ordered. whatever he 
considered most likely to prove agreeable to 
himself, without in the least sparing his purse, 
as the good host believed, and eat and drank 





every thing of the best, When he had at 


Price 6d. 








length finished his-wine, and -refreshed him- 
self with a short nap, for his journey, he rang 
the bell, and, with a very unconcerned air, 
asked the waiter for his bill. This beiny 
handed to him, ‘ Waiter,” he cried, “cap 
you tell me any thing relating to the laws of 
this place?’ ‘Oh yes, signor,—I dare say ;”” 
for a waiter is never at a loss. “ For in- 
stance,” continued Scacazzone, ‘* what dees 
a man forfeit by killing another?” * Les 
life, signor, certainly,’ said the waiter. “ But 
if he only wounds another badly, not mor- 
tally, what then?” ‘“ Then,” returned the 
Waiter, “as it may happen, according to the 
nature of the provocation and the injury.” 
‘* And lasily,” continued the guest, “if you 
only deal a fellow a sound box upon the ear, 
what do you pay for that?” ‘ For that,” 
echoed the waiter, ‘it is here about ten livres, 
signor; no more.” ‘‘Then send your mas- 
ter to me,” cried Scacazzone, ‘* be quick, be 
gonel” Upon the good host's appearance, 
his wilyyguest conducted himself in such a 
Manner, uttering such accusations agamst ex- 
tortion, such threats, and such vile aspersions 
upon his hest’s house, that, on Scacazzone 
purposely bringing their beads pretty close in 
contact, the landlord, unable longer to Lear 
his taunts, lent him rather a severe cuff. 1 
am truly obliged toyou,” cried the happy 
Scacazzone, taking him by the hand, * this is 


pall T wanted with you; truly obliged to you, 


my good host, and will thank you for the 

change. Your bill here is eight livres, and 

the fine upon your assault is ten; however, 

if you will have the gooduess to pay the dil- 

ference to the waiter, as I find I shall reach 

the city very pleasantly before evening, it will 
Cc quite right.” : 

We have only room for one novel more ; 
it is by Anton-Francesco Doni, a voluminoys 
writer of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury :-— 

‘There was a certain Greek gentleman, 
who, with immense wealth, possessed an ex- 
tremely sociable disposition, which latter 
quality, however, did not prevent his enter- 
taining great.aversion for every kind of scan- 
dal and buffoonery. During the summer 
season he usually kept open house, and in- 
vited all the most estimable characters he 
could meet with in the vicinity, to dine with 
Now it so happened, that having oc- 
casion one day to give a splendid feast in bis 
suite of lower rooms, there was introduced to 
his table, among others, a notorious wit and 
buffoon of the very stamp to which he had 
taken such an antipathy. Even before din- 
ner was announced, he began to brvach his 
budget of news aud lies and wicked wit- 
ticisms, in which he was encouraged by the 
applause of 100 TAY of the vuestis Per- 
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ceiving the low turn the conversation was 
taking, the shrewd and accomplished host, 
catching his eye, affected at first to take his 
tricks and wiliticisms all in good part, observ- 
ing, “ lkow I love a humorous man! you 
are heartiky welcome, signor; -t is an age 
since 1 have met with your equal. If I 
thought that exalting you to the head of the 
table could add the least jot to your humour, 
by Jove, you should do the honours of the 
house for me.” Then pointing to the grand 
tepast that lay spread out before them, he in- 
risted upon his first tasting a precious kind 
of wine before sitting down to table, adding, 
with a gay and joyous aspect, “ You know it ; 
has ever been our custom, gentlemen, previ- 
ous to arranging our places here, to take pre- 
cedence according ‘to our respective agility. 
First of all, we must try which can leap the 
highest over a handkerchief; secondly, which 


each. Whoever leaps the highest, let him 
have the seconti place; but whoever jumps 
the farthest, surcly he will be entitled to the 
first. Now let me try whether [ cannot still 
preserve my place at the head of my own ta- 
ble;” and bounding up three times to a pro- 
digious height, our alert Greck made the rest 
He begged 
the buffoon, by way of compliment, to follow 
him next, and then the other guests; but 
their effortsto equal him were vain. ‘‘ Now 
cried the count, “we shall see who 
will have the first place ;” and, taking a 
start, he made a most astonishing hop, skip, 
and a jump, the length of the whole room. 
In fact, he went half-way through the door, 
while murmurs of applause followed the ex- 
ploit. Our witty gentleman, intent upon ri- 
valiing the count, and securing the first place 
at table, summoned all his strength, and, 
with the third leap, succeeded in beating his 
adversary by at least two fect. When the 
wily Greek saw that he had jumped himself 
fiirly out of the door, he instantly turned the 
key upon him, shutting in the other guests 
and himself, and cried out in a trrumphant 
tone: * Go, for you are beneath our notice ; 
beaten hollow, all to nothing! Let us sit 
down !’ a proposal to which the other guests 
unanimously assented. The wit then, for 
the first time in his life, perhaps, perceived 
that he had been outwitted ; S heard the 
torrent of laughter bursting from the room, 
and sought a dinner for that day elsewhere, 
The good host observing that they were well 
rid of such a scandalous backbiting wretch, 
who only went about hatching mischief, be- 
gan to entertain his company, like a true gen- 1 
tleman as he was, and for once feasted with 
closed instead of open doors, a circumstance, | 
however, which seldcm eccurred. Oh, that 
others would take example by him, instead of 
fostering with their smiles a set of half- 
starved ragamuftin wits and sycophants, who 
repay such kindness by poisoning the real 
pleasure and destroying the proprieties of de- 
cent and respectable tables, uttering a thou- 








A Sketch of Treland in 1824; the Sources of 
her Evils considered, and their Remedies 
suggested. By Sin W. Iliviary, Bart. 
8vo. pp. 37. London, 1825. Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

IRELaNv is td England what a bad wife is 
to a husband, a source of infinite vexation; 
and, as in mdst family disputes, both sides 
are somewhat to blame. The weaker vessel 
is, as usual, the loudest in its complaints ; 
and, from the time that Ireland first became 
an appendage to the British crown, there 
has not been a sovereign, or an administra- 
tion, that has satisfied her. To suppose that 
it can be the interest of England to crush a 
part of her empire, and render that unpro- 
ductive which ought to yield a considera- 
ble revenue, is absurd ; while to imagine, for 
a moment, that there is an {Inherent hostility 
to Ireland in every successive ministry is un- 
charitable and ridiculous. That Ireland has 
her grievances no one will deny, but that 
they are not redressed arises from the diffi- | 
culty of reconciling the discordant factions 
by which she is torn, and not from a want } 
of inclination to do her justice. Not a ses- 
sion of Parliament passes wrihout her condi- 
tion being discussed in every possible shape 
and form; and it is a matter of fact, that the 
affairs of Treland alone usually occupy a full 
third of the whole session. In the present 
Parhament, if we may judge from appear- 
ances, a larger portion of time will be de- 
voted to this subject, which 1s certainly one 
of great interest ; and hence are we induced 
to call the public attention to the pamphlet 
before us. 

‘Treland in 1824’ is well and temperately 
written ; the author infers, that the anarchy | 
and misery which have uniformly characterized 
Ireland for six centuries, must have had their 
origin rather in the errors of the system pur- 
sued by the governors than in any inherent 
and hereditary defect in the people: this is 
a cogent, but not a conclusive mference. We 
will readily admit that all the animosities 
which are usual between the conquerors and 
the conquered had long a baneful influence 
on treland; but these, we suspect, assumed 
anew shape at the reformation, when reli- 
gious persecutions superseded politieal en- 
mnities. The author appears to be sensible of 
this ; though we cannot agree with him, that 
the national church of Scotland, in some es- 
sential points, differs as much from that of 
England and Ireland as the Roman Catho- 
lic does from eriher. 

One serious evil in Ireland is, that while 
England and Scotland have been rapidly ad- 
vancing in civilization, and while education 
has been diffused far and wide in both coun- 
tries, she has remained stationary—perhaps 
retrograded. Weallude not, of course, to 
her cities—and yet there is neither a good 
magazine nor scarcely 2 work of any value 
printed in Dublin—but in several of the 
counties the utmost ignorance prevails, even 
as to the most common arts of life: as for 





sand falsehoods and defamations, which not 
uufrequently end in heart-burnings, duels, 
and death itself!’ 

(To be continued ) 


education, we suspect there are whole baro- 
nies where it would be difficult to find a 
| peasant that can read and write. Perhaps 
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that the great body of the Irish people are 
Roman Catholics, that the priesthood haye 
an unbounded influence over them, and that 
in the true spirit of their religion, they are de. 
cidedly hostile to education, and to the cir- 
culation of the scriptures. We speak not 
rashly when we assert that popery is the 
curse of Ireland; it is the bar to improye- 
ment every where, and we may appeal to 
Spain and Portugal in support of our assep. 
tion ;—to Austria, where the sovereiga does 
not want ‘learned men, but good subjects ,’ 
to Italy, &c. The Roman Catholic religion 
is unchanged and unchangeable, and is even 
gaining all its former ascendancy in infidel 
France, where humanity revolts at the legis- 
lation which would punish contempt of, or 
insult to, a consecrated wafer, with the loss 
of hand first, and life afterwards ! 

We certainly agree with the author of 
Ireland in 1824, that excess of population 
is not the source of Erin’s misery, since, were 
her fruitful soil well cultivated, she would 
produce enough to serve thrice the number of 
persons. Our author thus truly describes 
the existing miseries of Ireland :— 

‘Unequal laws, unequally administered ; 
—an absentee nobility and gentry, draining 
the produce of industry, and the means of 
future employment, and expending it in 
another country;—agents and middle men 
oppressing and impoverishing the people! 
—the lower orders deplorably neglected, un- 
educated and unemployed, whilst vast tracts 
of fertile land remain uncultivated ;—all con- 
fidence in the tranquillity and prosperity of 
the kingdom so completely destroyed, by ci- 
vil and religious discord, that the great ca- 
pitalists of England, though scarcely able to 
employ their superabundant wealth, dare not 
adventure it in Ireland, on plans which 
otherwise could not fail to give occupation 
to thousands of almost every class of the in- 
habitants, and at the same time make ample 
returns to themselves. To this melancholy 
catalogue much might be added : that these 
evils exist to their fullest extent can any one 
deny? and can such a state of things be 
compatible with prosperity and happiness ™ 
any country? It is the bane and the misery 
of Ireland, even in a time of profound peace, 
it must be the weakness, and it may be the 
dismemberment of the empire, should eala- 
mity ever attend us in war.’ 

The question is, how is such a state 0! 
things to be remedied ? Will Catholic eman- 
cipation do it? We unhesitatingly say nd; 
nor would it satisfy the O’Connells and the 
Shiels, who make it the cat’s-paw of their 
ambition. Our author, after drawing a cer 
rect picture of the degraded state, abject A 
verty, and total ignorance, of the great mass 
of the Irish people, asks— J 

‘ » 0 
Are men so circumstanced prepare’ 
without any accompanying measures. d 
released from all restraint, and to be on 
at once in the full possession of P am 
power? You must civilize those borg? ot 
would render capable of the rations enjo} 


1 
. oa gs ae st teach then 
ment of civil liberty ; you mus before 





we shall be told, that government ought to 
have provided schools; but be it recollected 


the relative duties of man to yon all the 
you can give them fndiscriminate Yoni? } 
i immunities of citizens in a well-ory: 
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vould it otherwise be safe to the 


state : 
unity at large, or advantageous to them- 


comm 
selves ” Ao ; 

Our author next alludes to the irritation 
recently sprung up, which, as he truly ob- 
eerves, has ‘ overclouded the most favour- 
able opportunity which has ever presented 
itself to the Catholics of Ireland, for attain- 
ing, through amicable measures, the avowed 
object of their wishes.’ Never, certainly, was 
there a ministry more disposed to act libe- 
rally towards Ireland, than the present one ; 
but the insolent conduct and absurd preten- 
sions of the Catholic Association have 
alarmed every one, and called for that legis- 
lative interference, which meditates the ex- 
tinction of that body. The author of Ireland 
in 1824, offers many useful suggestions, 
through which, however, we shall not follow 
him, but strongly recommend his pamphlet 
to all who feel an interest in Irish affairs. In 
the following suggestion we cordially con- 
cur — 

‘The general cultivation of the waste 
lands; extending manufactures, commerce, 
and fisheries; working colleries and mines ; 
improving harbours ; cutting canals: open- 
ing the navigation of rivers; and such other 
great national undertakings, are well worthy 
the liberal encouragement of government ; 
and could not fail to give a new impulse to 
the people: industry and enterprize would 
be encouraged ; British capital would unhe- 
sitatingly be employed; and hundreds of 
thousands of those who now search in vain 
for occupation abroad, woold thus find it at 
their homes: they would feel that they in- 
deed possessed a country which regarded 
them as children, and not as aliens and an 
encumbrance to their native soil ; they would 
feel that those ameliorations of their condi- 
tion, which, during the late and the present 
reign, had removed more grievous laws from 
the statute-book, and done more towards 
placing them on the footing of their fellow- 
subjects, than had been accomplished since 
the establishment of the Protestant church, 
were only the precursors of a more general 
system.’ 

We again recommend this pamphlet to all 
who love Ireland, or feel an interest in her 
prosperity. 





Peak Scenery; or, the Derbyshire Tourist 
By E. Ruopes. 8vo. pp- 379. Londor 
1824. Longman and Co. 

Tuts 1s a new edition, in octavo, of a very in- 

teresting work, published about two or three 

years ago, in four parts, quarto, with several 
beautiful and well-executed engravings of 

Peak scenery, from sketches by the celebrat- 

. seul tor, Chantrey. By some accident 

(the author's fault, we suspect, but certainly 

hot oure), the first and second parts of the 

work did not reach us; but we did what 

Ri should consider ample justice to Mr. 

ns ag his book, in noticing the third 

i oe parts in Lhe Literary Chronicle 

poll » Peri 1823. It 1s very seldom, 

diietal is age of universal information and 

“avert taste, that a reviewer has the good 

ei ay his hands on a book like this, 

te he finds all for 





look, and mere than is necessary for his sa- 


tisfaction, given with sound judgment, and ; 
in a polished style. The author of Peak | 
Scenery is evidently a traveller deeply im- | 


bued with the love of nature and of art,—< 
netical elegant-minded man, capable of 
adding the delichtful dre:ms of imagination 


to the pleasures of existing realities, yet never | 
for a moment allowing faney to encroach | 


upon the integrity of true delineation and 
sober knowledge. 


Description of scenery, which is perhaps 


the most difficult of all Writing, whatever 
may be the merit of the place described, con- 
stitutes, of course, the main subject of the 
book, and it is but doing bare justice to the 
author to say, that his powers of painting 


with the pen are excellent. Heis animated | 


in his general conception, correct in his de- 


tails, and very happy in his intermixture of | 


scenes demanded by the eye, and those 
called for by the heart, in a work of this na- 
ture. Ife has given us many historical facts 
of the most touching pathos, and many bio- 
graphical notices of the greatest value. 

By omitting the plates in the present edi- 
tion, the work is published at a reasonable 
price, and we consider it as a very excellent 
and valuable addition to British topography ; 
it is, in fact, an agreeable mixture of biogra- 
phical notices, antiquarian recollections, sci- 
entific notices, and topographical descrip- 
tions. With these remarks, we shall con- 





i 





clude by making a few extracts from the first | 
two parts of the work. Middleton Dale has | 


its anecdotes as well as its romantic scenery : 
‘Passing through Middleton, a high per- 

. ‘ , 
pendicular rock, called the Lover's Leap, 
marks the first grand opening into the dale. 


From the summit of this fearful precipice, | ' 
was once the grand depository of. that extra- 


about the year 1760, a love-stricken damsel, 
of the name of Baddeley, threw herself into 
the chasm below; and, incredible as it may 
appear, she sustained but little injury from the 
desperate attempt: her face was a little disfi- 
gured, and her body bruised, by the brambles 
and the rocky projections that interrupted 
her fall ; but she was enabled to walk to her 
home with very little assistance. Her bon- 
net, cap, and handkerchief were left on the 


summit of the rock, and some fragments of | 


her torn garments, that waved in the few 
bushes throuch whick she had passed, mark- 
ed the course of her descent: she therefore 
returned to her dwelling shorn of part of her 
habiliments. iler marvellous escape made 
a serious impression on her mind, and gave a 
new turn to her feelings: her fit of love sub- 
sided ; and she ever afterwards lived, in a 


very exempldry manner, in the vicinity of 


the place which had been the scene of her 
folly ; and she died unmarried. 

‘The crags which form one side of Mid- 
dleton Dale are boldly featured, and the 
parts are broad and massy. Half way from 


their base they are much broken, and pre- | | mn 
‘are not less singular than terrifie. A blow 


sent many smaller projections and recesses ; 
then commences a lofty range of perpendi- 
cular rock, the different strata of which are 


oe 


effect of an old castellated building, that 
viewed from tbe road below, the eye some- 
times doubts whether it contemplates the 
works of nature or of art. A hitle foliage, 


' introduced to remove the prevailing appear- 


ance of barrenness, and a few trees scattered 
amongst the dechvities to break the regula- 
rity of tle parts, would render this date 
beautiful as well as romantic. This improve- 
ment, however, even if it may be admitted 
to be one, would impair, 1f not entirely obh- 
terate, its present character of naked and sa- 
vage grandeur. 

‘The best view of this stupendous piece of 
rock scenery is obtained from the base of the 
ascending ground, which forms the left side 
of the dale, near the smelting-mill, about half 
a mile from Stoney Middleton. Before you, 
seen in distanee, 1s the chasm through which 
the road winds to Tideswell and Buxton: on 
the right is the Delve, a deep dell, whose 
rocky sides are partly covered with verdure, 
and profusely adorned with underwood, elm, 
and ash. <A little nearer the foreground 1s 
Kyam Dale; one side of which is strongly 
characterised with what I have chosen to de- 
nominate castellated rock, and the other is 
fringed with pine, fir, and syeamore. Dh- 
rectly opposite this dale, another branches 
out on the left; the whole presenting a sin- 
gular combination of hills and rocks and 
deep ravines.’ 


Mr. Rhodes gives an interesting notice of 


the Rev. Mr. Mompesson, who, like ‘ Mar- 
seilles’ good bishop,’ celebrated by Pope, 
was so bold and ardent in preventing the 
srogress of the great plague in Derbyshire. 
‘he following is an interesting account of a 
mineral phenomenon :— 

‘ Haycliff mine, now no longer worked, 


ordinary phenomenon In the mineral world, 


} 


} 
, 


been studied. 
_cimens of it are extremely rare, and can only 





defined by lines running horizontally athwart | 


its sides. The regular tower and turret-like 
forms which the stony heights in the dale as- 


provincially called slickensides. The exter- 
nal appearance of this curious species of Ga- 
lena is well known wherever mineralogy has 
At the present time good spe- 


be met with in cabinets that have been long 
established. In those mines where it has 
most prevailed, it exhibits but little va- 
riety, either in form or character. An up- 
right pillar of limestone rock, intermixed 
with calcareous spar, contains this exploding 
ore: the surface is thinly coated over with 
lead, which resembles a covering of plum- 
bago, and it is extremely smooth, bright, and 
even. These rocky pillars have their polish- 
ed faces opposed to each other: sometimes 
they nearly touch, sometimes they are farther 
apart, the intervening space being filled up 
with smaller portjons and fragments of spar 
and particles of lead ore; and a number of 
narrow veins, of a whitish colour and a pow- 
dery consistency, intersect and run in oblique 
directions amongst the mass. 

‘The effects of this extraordinary mineral 


with a hammar. a stroke or a scratch with a 
miner's pick, are sufficient to rend those 
rocks asunder with which it is united or em- 
bodied. The stroke is immediately sue- 


‘ceeded by a crackling noise, aceompanied 


which he has a right to |} sume, have, in many places, so much the | 


with a sound not untike the mingled hum eft 
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‘the dangerous trade of mining. 








a swarm of bees: shortly afterwards, an ex- 
plosion follows, so loud and appalling, that 
even the miners, though a hardy race of men, 
and little accustomed to fear, turn pale and 
tremble at the shock. This dangerous com- 
bination of matter must, consequemly, be ap- 
proached with caution, To avoid the use of 
the common implements of mining, a small 
hole is carefully bored, into which a little 
gunpowder is put, and exploded with a 
match; the workmen then withdraw to a 
place of safety, to wait the result of their ope- 
rations. Sometimes not less than five or six 
successive explosions ensue at intervals of 
from two to ten or fifteen minutes, and ocea- 
sionally they are so sublimely awful, that the 
earth has been violently shaken to the surface 
by the concussion, even when the discharge 
has taken place at the depth of more than 
one hundred fathoms. 

‘When the Haycliff mine was open, a per- 
son of the name of Higginbottom, who was 
unused to the working of slickensides, and 
not much apprehensive of danger, was re- 
peatedly cautioned not to use his pick in the 
getting of the ore. Unfortunately for him- 
self, he paid little attention to the admoni- 
tions of his fellow-miners. Hestruck the fatal 
stroke, that by an penny electrical com- 
munication set the whole mass instantaneously 
in motion, shook the surrounding earth to its 
foundation, and with a noise as tremendous 
as thunder, scattered the rocky fragments in 
every direction, through the whole vacuity of 
Haycliff mine. Thick boards of ash, at the 
distance of twenty or thirty paces, were per- 
forated by pieces of rock six inches diameter. 
The poor miner was dreadfully cut and lace- 
rated, yet he escaped with life. The impres- 
sion made on his mind by this incident deter- 
mined him, on his recovery,.to discontinue 
Iie now re- 
sides at Manchester, still bearing the marks 
of his temerity about him. 

‘Some attempts have been made to ac- 
count for the wonderful properties of this fal- 
minating ore, but hitherto with little suecess. 
A very intelligent miner, with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject, supposes the ex- 
ploding power to reside in the white pow- 
dery veins which fill up the fissures of the 
recky substance that produces slickensides ; 
a suggestion that may probably assist in the 
development of the strange qualities of this 
mineral phenomenon. 

‘The loudest explosion remembered to 
have taken place in Haycliff mine has been 
mentioned by Whitehurst, in his Theory of 
the Formation of the Earth. It occurred in 
the year 1738, and he aftirms that “ the 
quantity of two hundred barrels of materials 
were blown out at one blast, each barrel be- 
Ing supposed to contain from three to four 
hundred pounds’ weight. During the explo- 
sion,” he adds, ** the ground was observed to 
shake as if by an earthquake.” The accuracy 
of this statement can hardly be questioned ; 
and, if correct, what an idea ; 
the immense force required to dissever, from 
a solid mass of internal rock, so formidable a 
weight |’ 

Alinost every part of Der yshire abour ds 
with the most romantic scenery :— 
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‘From the foot of Topley Pike the road 
passes by the side of the Wye, through some 
beautiful scenery, to Buxton. Within about 
two miles of this fashionable bathing-place 
the dale again contracts, and becomes a nar- 
row passage through a cleft of rock, singu- 
larly romantic. The Wye is here extremely 
beautiful : its lucid stream is sometimes pent 
up with fragments of rock that oppose its 
passage; then breaking the bounds of its 
confinement, it foams and bubbles down its 
rugged bed until another interruption occurs 
to dam up the current. It now dashes 
against the mound by which it is opposed ; 
repelled by the obstruction it encounters, it 
circles into revolving eddies, that apparently 
retire under a shelving rock, until again it 
returns into the channel; then with an aceu- 
mulated force it leaps the barrier, and bounds 
rapidly away. However fanciful, and per- 
haps even fantastic, this may be, 1 know not 
how otherwise to describe the impressions 
made upon my mind, as [ watched the play, 
the spint, and the progress of this secluded 
stream. 

‘The deep ravme through which the Wye 
thus sports is rich in picturesque materials, 
wid at the “‘ witching hour of even,” the per- 
pendicular rocks on the right of the road, 
split and broken into columns, and_ sur- 
mounted with bold and rugged battlements, 
gleam with the soft light of departing day : 
the opposite side is dark with shadow, that 
entelops all the lower part of the glen, 
which, gradually becoming deeper and deep- 
er as the night advances, gives an additional 
clearness and a more brilliant sparkle to the 
busy babbling Wye. In this contracted dell 
I again observed my favourite tree, the ash ; 
—its graceful branches mingled with the va- 
red foliage of the elm, the hazel, and the 
yew: sometimes they shoot from a cleft or 
fissure in the rock—sometimes they play at 
its base, where they bend and dip their light 
stems in the stream they adorn. 

‘Near that part of the rock denominated 
Lover's Leap, a little dell opens its craggy 
portals to the road. In winter, a more pic- 
turesque place can hardly be found; and in 
summer, when a heavy shower of rain has 
swollen the mountain streams and filled their 
channels, a scanty mill, called Shirbrook, 
which takes its rise near the Ashbourne road, 
about half a mile from Buxton, becomes in 
its progress a rapid and impetuous torrent; 
passing between Staden’s Lowaid the Duke's 
Ride, it enters a rocky glen near the Lover's 
Leap, where, dashing over a precipice, it 
forms a cascade of considerable elevation. 
The clifis near it are broken into romantic 
masses, and the basin into which it falls is 
composed of fragments of rock; amongst 
these the water frets itself into the whitest 
foam; whilst every object im the dell, the 
fern, the spiral blades of grass, the spreading 
dock, and every flower that blossoms there, 
are bright with spray and geimed with drops 
of light.’ 

In the account of Chatsworth, we find the 
following notice :— 

‘Chatsworth, as I have before intimated, 
was for some time the residence, or rather the 
nrison,. of Mary (ueen of Scots, lil remem- 
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brance of which a suit of apartments are tii) 
known by her name; and near the bridve 
by the side of the Derwent, are the remain, 
of an old building, called the Bower of Mar, 
Queen of Scots. A deep moat encompasses 
the area where this tower stands, and a gay. 
den once occupied its summit, wherein tha 
unfortunate princess, shorn of every sep. 
blance of royalty, was wont to spend the go. 
litary hours of confinement. Her second let. 
ter to Pope Pius is dated from Chatsworth 
House, October 31, 1570, nearly seventeey 
years before the sanguinary mandate of Fji- 
zabeth had sent her to the block. The mur. 
derous cruelty of this measure could only be 
equalled by the detestable hypocrisy With 
which it ,was succeeded: when Elizabeth 
heard that the unfortunate Mary was no 
more, she stood for some time mute with 
horror, and then burst into expressions of sor- 
row and resentment: she clothed herself in 
mourning, and largely indulged in the luxury 
of grief and lamentation: her ministers and 
counsellors were denied her presence, and 
she charged upon them the crime of putting to 
death her dear sister contrary to her wishes 
and intentions. Infamous dissimulation! 
Many years after this event, Marshal Tallard, 
a French general, who was taken prisoner 
by the Duke of Marlborough, at the baitle of 
Blenheim, spent a part of the days of his 
captivity in England at Chatsworth House, 
where he appears to have been treated with 
a kindness and attention that he most forcibly 
felt: on taking leave of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, he is reported to have said, with true 
French politeness, “ When I return to France, 
and reckon up the days of my captivity in 
England, I shall leave out all those I have 
spent at Chatsworth.” ans ti 
“Of all the personages connected with thie 
local history of Chatsworth, who may have 
been rendered conspicuous either by their si- 
tuation or their talents, perhaps no one has a 
more powerful claiin to notice than the once- 
celebrated Latin poet and — philosopher, 
Hobbes: his connection with the Devonsiure 
family began early in life, and Chatsworth, 
m consequence, became his occasional resl- 
dence: he was a man originally of a wes 
constitution, and he is said to have been’suo- 
ject through life to imaginary and unneces- 
sary personal fears, that continually preyed 
upon and agitated his spirits: yet, by a strict 
and uniform attention to diet ana exerene, 
he lived to the age of ninety-two. Ile was 2 
very early riser, and as soon as he had sr 
ted his bed he walked, or rather ran, to te 
tops of some of the hills about Chatsworth, 
that he might enjoy a fresher and a purer 
breeze than circulated through the valley. 
This practice he continued until he was 5% 
pelled to relinquish it by the infirmities © 
ave, After breakfast, he visited the Barl am 
the Countess of Devonshire and thei - 
dren, until about twelve o'clock, when . 
dined in a private apartment by himselt: 
then retired to his own room, where eine 
twelve pipes, filled with tobacco, were ayer 
in a row on his table, ready to be used yi at 
cession: he then commenced his — rem 
noon’s employment of smoking, pate 4) 
and writing, which he continued for sev™ 
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hours. When thus engaged, he was fre- 
quently visited by foreigners of distinction, 
who were attracted to ¢ hatsworth chietly by 
the celebrity that Hlobbes had acquired 
amongst the learned and the great. St. 
Hvremond, in one of his letters to WV aller, 
.d from Chatsworth, details some interest- 
ing particulars of this extraordinary man, 
whom he found, as he expresses les, like Ju- 
iter, involved in clouds of his own raising.” 
The Peak Scenery is enriched with an ex- 
cellent map of Derbyshire, and several road 


date 


sketches. 


Memvirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble, 








Hsq. tncluding @ History of the Stage, from 


the tune of Garrick to the present Period. | 


2 vols. 8vo. 


By James Boaven, Esq. 
Longman 


pp. 1072. London, 1825. 
and Co. 
‘Save me from my friends, save me from 
my friends,’ would certainly be the first ex- 
clamation of John Philip Kemble, could he 





rise from the tomb of all the Capulets, to | 
which he has been consigned, and vindicate 
himself at the bar of the British public; but, 
alas! the voice which once appealed so 
powerfully, in the mimic scene, must now 
be silent even in its own defence, and the 
memory of a justly respected individual 
must be left to the guardianship of indiscreet 
friends or an indifferent public. Such, we 
feel confident, must be the tenor of the re- 
flections every man will make on coming to 
page 595 of the second volume of Mr. 

Boaden’s Memoirs of the Life of Kemble. 
Mr. Boaden, though a veteran author in 
dramatic pieces, the names of which have 
been long since forgotten, has only once ap- 
peared at our tribunal. It was on his publi- 
cation of a work entitled, £ An Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Portraits of Shake- 
speare,’ which we noticed in very favourable 
terms. Possessing, however, as we do, some 
share of the aristocracy which all editors 
claim, to say nothing of the infallibility which 
our profession is so apt to assume, we con- 
fess we have some misgivings as to the cor- 
rectness of our judgment, and for this simple 
reason, ‘Is a gentleman to be expected to 
Judge fairly of the correctness of portraits of 
a person he never saw, when he blunders, 
and that most egregiously, in the likeness of 
a gentleman with whom he was thirty years 
inumately acquainted ?’? And yet such is the 
Case with the portrait of Kemble prefixed to 
these memoirs. Every one has heard of the 
lrishman who said he was a pretty boy, but 
enanged at nurse; and some of our rea- 
ders may perhaps know, that strange tricks 
or blunders are practised as to portraits.— 
When Louis XVI. was sent to the guillotine, 
a head, capitally executed (as the old maga- 
“ines have it), was deemed an attractive sub- 
ject; to engrave a portrait, however, requir- 
ed time, and therefore a trifling alteration 
was made on an engraved plate of the late 
Marquis of Lansdown, and it was ushered 
woth as a genuine portrait of Louis XVI. 
° come to later times ;—we saw, within the 
“St two years, a life of Ali Pacha of Ja- 
j a od : portrait of Mehmet Pacha of 
> given by mistake. The mistake! 








J} 


all his thirty years’ acquaintance with Mr. 


we have now to complain of is, that | 
what we should unhesitatingly call a good | 
portrait of Lord Castlereagh has been pre- | 
fixed to these volumes, as a likeness of John | 
Kemble ; and, what is sull worse, we are told 
itis from a picture ‘ painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, principal painter in ordinary to 
his Majesty,’ and engraved by C. Turner, en- 
graver in ordinary to his Majesty.” Painter 
and engraver in ordinary we should certainly 
say, were this portrait to be quoted asa proof 
of their talents. But as Mr. Boaden does 
not rest the merits of his work on the por- 
trait, we must proceed to the memoirs, dedi- 
cated by the special permission of his Ma- 





| jesty, and puffed off by all the means Messrs. 


Longman and Co. possess, including, of | 
course, the puffs prelusive, oblique, and di- 
rect, by their ‘Cunnynge Advertyzer,’ alias 
Literary Gazette, which has certainly done 
its duty to both author and bookseller. 

It was one of the faults of our old histo- 
rians, that, whatever country they wished to 
write upon, they invariably sought to trace 
its antiquity to the creation ; and we had to 
go from Abraham and Isaac, and to encoun- 
ter Noah's flood for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time, on a subject which had | 
notling to do with it. A similar error is | 
committed by modern biographers : they are | 
not content with giving us the life of ticir 
hero, but they must write a history of the 
times in which he lived. Thus, memoirs of 
Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Melville, 
and some twenty others, would, according | 
to modern usage, be a mere political history | 
ofthe period, Into this error Mr. Boaden | 
has fallen; though, had the history of the | 
stage, durin the reign of the Kembles, been 
well done, we should not have quarrelled | 
with the author: but his work is a mere | 
thing of shreds and patches, neither carefully 
selected nor judiciously arranged. 





Indeed, 
it seems little more than a collection of news- 
paper gleanings respecting Mr. Kemble ; 
and either this gentleman’s life must have 
been most unproductive of interesting inci- | 
dent and anecdote, or the memory of Mr. | 
Boaden must be extremely treacherous, for 


K. produces a mere nothing. Were not the | 
fact of their intimacy notorious, and Mr. 

Boaden’s word unquestionable, we might 

fairly doubt if they ever saw each other.— | 
That Mr. Boaden was an enthusiastic ad- 

mirer of Mr. Kemble, no one will doubt: | 
every page of his work, and two epigraphis, | 
from Tacitus and Shakspeare prove this ; 
he must also have had the reputation of 
knowing his friend, as his Majesty has given | 
special permission that the memoirs should 
be dedicated to him. 

Mr. Boaden has, as we have already 
stated, connected the history of the stage with 
the life of Kemble, and even extended it be- | 
yond the connection of that gentleman with , 
the drama; commencing with the death of | 
Garrick, and embracing an account of She- | 
ridan’s suceessful dramas. In noticing this | 
gentleman, Mr. Boaden mentions a singular | 
blunder of Woodfall (Junius’s printer), who 
told Sheridan that he would never be an ora- 
tor, but afterwards acknowledged 1% to be the 


greatest mistake he ever made. Mr. B. re- 
lates another curious anecdote of Reddish, 
the performer, who, in his dotage, played 
Posthumous admirably for his benefit; 
though, until pushed on the stage, he fancied 
Romeo to be his characer, and recited no- 
thing else. 

It is by no means our intention to give a 
connected memoir of Mr Kemble. This we 
have already done in Nos. 200 and 201 of 
the Literary Chronicle ; we shall merely 
ramble over Mr. Boaden's domain, and beat- 
ing every bush, start game as often as we 
can find it: by this our readers will perceive 
that, however severe our remarks may seem, 
we intend to select the most interesting pas- 
sages the work contains. Mr. Kemble, it ts 
known, was educated at the Roman Catholic 
seminary of Douay. While there,— 

‘Tlis class, for some indiscretions, had 
fallen under severe censure of the masters, 
and, with a view to vicarious atonement, an 
imposition’ was proposed of two books of 
Ilomer to be got off by heart. Kemble mo- 
destly but immediately volunteered to accept 
the task, and, by close application and his 
uncommon memory, enabled himself to re- 
move the censure by accurately repeating 
1500 lines.’ 

No person, we believe, doubted John 
Kemble’s courage or his honour ; an instance 
of both he gave when playing in Cork with 
Miss Phillips, afterwards Mrs. Crouch. Her 
father, being confined by a fit of the gout, re- 
quested Mr. Kemble to see her home. Her 
beauty had, however, led some young offi- 
cers belonging to a regiment quartered in that 


| eity, to aspire to the honour; and, after the 
| play was over, they ranged themselves in a 


passage through which she must go. Miss 
Phillips, quite terrified, locked the door of 


'her dressing-room. Mr. Kemble sent to 
say he waited for her, but she replied that 
i she would not leave her room until the off- 
cers had quitted the theatre. 


‘Upon this intimation they were politely 
desired to withdraw, as the doors of the the- 
atre were going to be shut. They said 
“ they would not leave the house until Miss 
Phillips did, as they were waiting to conduct 
her.” Mr. Kemble hearing this, took his 
sword, and, passing through them, said, with 
dignity and firmness, * Gentlemen, Mr. 
Phillips, who is confined by illnes;, has re- 
quested me to conduct his daughter from the 
theatre ; and, as gentlemen, I trust you will 


“not molest her, for, be assured, I will main- 


tain the trust reposed in me.” ’ 


Mr. Kemble then led her forth, and gave 


: the officers to understand, that if they were 


dissatistied with his conduct, they knew 
where to find him.—Mr. Boaden 1s of so 


| erratic a disposition in his lueubrations, that 


it is really very difficult to keep sight ot Mr. 
Kemble at all ; asa proot how much he di- 
verges from his subject, we need only state, 
that he cives an account of the commemora- 
tion of Handel, which has no more to do 


‘with Mr. Kemble, than with the hittle 


FEx-King of Rome. He also commits some 


‘sincular blunders: he, in 1823 or 1824, 
' writes a character of Sheridan, which, he tells 


us ‘is written by anticipation.’ This tus rici- 
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cilous; but where, we think we hear our | 


readers ask, is Mr. Kemble! Why, smother- 
ed among the actors and actresses, the authors 
and critics, of his day; and gleaning any 
thing of him is like collecting ore on the 
Gold Coast, a work of great labour and little 


gain ;—-here, however, we have him, and that | 
too connected with an important event—his | 


marriage with Mrs. Brereton :+— 

* After they were married, in the morning, 
Mrs. Bannister, who accompanied the bride 
to church, asked where they intended to eat 
their wedding dinner?) My friend had made 
no particular arrangement on this important 
occasion, and said * he did not know; at 
home he supposed.” Mrs. Bannister, upon 
this information that they were really disen- 
gaged, said, if they would honour Mr. Ban- 
mister and herself, by partaking of their fa- 
mily dinner in Frith Street, they should feel 
fiattered by such a mark of their regard. 
Mr. Kemble, who really esteemed Bannister, 
cheerfully assented. An early dinner was 
prepared, for both Bannisterand Mrs. Kemble 
acted in the West Indian that evening. 
Kembie arrived rather tardily; they began 
even to fear that he would not come; and 
some surprise, perhaps alarm, crept among 
the little circle above stairs, when at last he 
Was seen very deliberately approaching the 
door, and good humour revived upon his en- 
trance. A Miss Guy, a friend of Mr. Ban- 
nister’s, dined with them. 
cloth was removed, Mrs. Kemble and Mr. 
Bannister went off to the theatre, to act the 
parts of Belcour and Louisa Dudley, in the 
West Indian; and Gradus and Miss Doiley, 
in Who's the Dupe? * * * The remainder 
of the wedding-day is soon told. Kemble 
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Soon after the 
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sat amusing himself till the evening in the | 


drawing-room, occasionally conversing, but 


commonly playing with the children in their | 


own way, and, when it got late, he order- 
ed a coach to take him to the playhouse, 
from which he brought home his wifeto the 
house in Caroline Street, Bedford Square, 
which had been prepared for hin,’ 

Palmer had estranged hunself from Drury ; 
and the interview with Sheridan on his re- 
turn is amusing :— 

‘The meeting between these men of ad- 
dress was therefore expected to Brasiee 


1 


something remarkable. Palmer made quite 


a scene of it. Atter his profound bow, he 
approached the author cf the School for 
Scandal with an air of penitent humility ; his 
head declined, the whites of his eyes turnect 
upwards, bis hands clasped together, and 
his whole air exactly that of Joseph Surface 
before Sir Peter Teazle. Ife began thus, 
“ My dear Mr. Sheridan, if you could but 
know what I feel at this moment—here,” 
(laying one hand upen bis heart.) 

‘ Sheridan, with inimitable rea liness, stop- 
ed him, “ Why Jack! you forget I wrote 
, 99 


‘Paimer, in telling the story himself, 


, ° ’ 
added, that the managers wit cost | 
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something: “ for,” said he, “I made him 
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Palmer disclaimed the possession of that 
quality in any remarkable degree, ‘* No,” 
said he, “ I realy don’t give myself the cre- 
dit of being so irresistible as yow have fan- 
cied me. ‘There is, however, one thing in 
the way of address that I think I am able to 
do. Whenever I am arrested, I think I can 
always persuade the sheriffs’ officer to bail 
’ 
me. 

Mr. Boaden was not one of the seventeen 
sages who signed a testimonial in behalf of 
the authenticity of the play of Vortigern and 
Rowena, a forgery by William Henry Ire- 
land, when only about seventeen years old, 
and yet attributed to Shakspeare by the 
wise men of Gotham, to whom we have al- 
luded. Mr. Malone, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Boaden, and Mr. Kemble, were all sceptical 
although the last gentleman consented to 
play in the piece, and then Ireland blamed 
him for not having done justice to the cha- 
racter. Mrs. Jordan and Mrs. Powell also 
played in the piece :— 

‘ Great importance was naturally attached 
to the mode in which this sublime work of 
the author of King Lear should be ushered 
to the public audience. The laureate was 
flattered with this complimentary task. That 
true scholar and upright man, Mr. Pye, in 
the company of one of our most accomplish- 
ed antiquaries, visited the mass of papers in 
Norfolk Street. Por a short period, [ remem- 
ber, he believed, and resisted the positive 


or courtesy be remembered, that Mr. Pye’s 

studies had lain chiefly among the Greek and 

Roman writers, and their earliest imitators, 

the Italians. Ofour ancient language he had 

made no particular study. But when he 

came to look atthe consequences of a posi- 

tive affirmation by himself of the truth of at 

all events a doubtful matier, he drew himself 

back with the aid of Touchstone, and placed 

his prologue under the convenient panoply 

of the virtuous conjunction :— 

“Tr in our scenes your eyes delighted find 

Marks that denote the mighty master’s mind ; 

Ir, at his words, the tears of pity flow, 

Your breasts with horror thrill, with rapture 
glow — 

Dem :nd no other proof: 

But iF these proofs should fail ,—1F in the 
strain 

Ye seek the drama’s awful sire in vain, 

Should critics, heralds, antiquaries join 

To give their Frav tu each doubrful line, 

Believe them nol.” 

‘It may readily be imacined, that this 
cautious intreduction, however approved by 
the manager, would seem frigid to the tlam- 
ing faith of old freland; but he softened his 


‘rejection of it to the decent remark, * that 


— ae 


it did not strongly enough assert the authen- 
rs ~ y «s ‘? by 
ticity of the play. 

‘Another poet presented himself, who had 
not been alarmed into equal discretion, or 
whose usual critical judgment had been 
“blasted with eestacy,” and Sir James Bland 


' Burzess assured the audience, in his prologue, 
' with undoubting confidence, that— 


That court was thionged 


ee By fore the 
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Stands.” 
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but the row in the front boxes, which |}, q 
secured, gave me the complete view of a 
box inhabited by the “ great possessory” . 
the treasures; and no earthly sum could com 
pensate the agonies which I saw them ep. 
dure that evening. Integrity, talent, profit 
were all in jeopardy— } 


“The storm was up and all things on tie hp. 
zard,” 


The fatal mischief was the want of interes 
in the play—it was a dull chronicle put jp 
action, enlivened occasionally by the lub. 
erly awkwardness of Dignum and Phillj. 
more; and now and then pressed into aa. 
borious comparison with some real Aight of 
the poet, too accurately remembered by the 
author. Mr. Kemble himself had one of 
these fine things in his custody, which he 
gave with remarkable energy to the house :— 


‘* Vortigerm. Full fifty breathless bodies struck 
my sight ; 

And some with gaping mouths did seem to 
mock me 3 

Whilst others, smiling in cold death itself, 

Scoffingly bade me look on that, which soon 

Would wrench from off my brow this sacred 
crown, 

And make me too a subject like themselves. 

Subject'—to whom’—to thee, O sovereign 
Death ! 

Who hast for thy domain this world immense. 

Chureh-yards and charnel-houses are thy 
haunts, 

And hospitals thy sumptuous palaces. 

And when thou wouldst be merry, thou dost 
choose 

The gaudy chamber of a dying king. 

O, then thou dost ope wide thy hideous jaws, 

And with rude laughter and fantastic tricks 

Thou clapp’st thy rattling fingers to thy sides ; 

And when the solemn mockery is o'er, 

With icy hand thou tak'st him by the feet, 

And upwards so, till thou dost reach the heart, 

And wrap him in the cloak of lasting night.” 


‘This passage is a good deal in the taste of 
Dr. Blair's poem of the Grave, with some 
palpable struggles after the frantic imagery 
of King John, and the melancholy of Richard 
If. The reference to Falstaff’s death, and 
the handy action of poor Mrs. Quickly, ¢on- 
vulsed the audience with merriment. “The 
solemn mockery was indeed over, and a last- 
ing night threatened to enfold the genius 0 
the Pseudo-Shakspeare. | 

‘ An epilogue, written by Merry, and still 
keeping up the positive ascription of the play 
to Shakspeare, was spoken, with much el- 
fect, by Mrs. Jordan ; and on the following 
morning, the treasury accounted with the 
elder Ireland for the receipts of the night, 
2061. ; charges being first deducted. The 
son got GUl.,he tells us, out of the 3001. paid 
down; and 301. more out of the 1051; er 
half of the only receipt out of the promber 
sixty. 

‘Such was the close of this unadvised and 
unprincipled attempt upon the prejudices 
and the purses of the public. It was a @ 
feat from which there was no rallying—*X"" 
sure brought on confession—sincerity, it ‘ 
really spoke at last, spoke without beliet; ” 
father refused to credit the talent that w p 
his son:—alienation, resentment, Shane: 
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and unceasing perplexity, have followed ! 
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the opening this modern chest of Pandora, 
t of which even hope itself had now flown. 
" But let me find, in this record of ruin, a 
fow lines to regret, that a really poetical 
mind should have been sacrificed to this 
tempting imposition. By whomsoever writ- 
ten, the fullowing lines in the play of Henry 
the Second came from the same source ; 
and that source, ifa man 1s to be believed 
upon his oath, ‘vas the fancy of a youth not 
eighteen years of age :— 
“ Henry. That 1 could mellow now this iron 
tongue, 
And fashion it to music of soft love! 
But so it is that, from my childhood upwards, 
| bare been bred in hoarse and jarring war. 
My’ spring of youth within a camp was spent: 
There have I sat upon a soldier’s knee ; 
Whilst round my neck was twin’d a GIANT ARM 
So toughly set, that one might say indeed, 
The sinews that did wort it were of BRASS.” 


Surely the young nursling of a camp never 
sat for his portrait to an abler painter. 

‘That Mr. Kemble was very deeply con- 
cerned at this failure, I do not affect to say. 
The proprietors of the theatre had thought 
oper to enter into competition with Mr. 
larris for this play of Vortigern. But it 
was written, with the exception of Mrs 
Powell, for the people who acted it; and, as 
an affair of business, perhaps the speculation 
was worth the trial. But the 3001]. down 
was an extraordinary oversight ; because the 
whole of that sum was lost, and all that had 
been Iaid out in scenery and decorations. 
The play, bad as it was, turned out the only 
source of profit to the Irelands. The book 
was detected before it could be subscribed 
off or sold; and many reams of most magni- 
ficent paper hung as a heavy debt over the 
head of the editor. I incline to think that 
had the illegible MSS. been kept, at all 
events longer, from the press, and been ren- 
dered the mere heralds of the plays, suspi- 
clon, it istrue, could not have been banished, 
but discovery would have been averted or de- 
layed.’ 

Although young Ireland claimed the sole 
merit of this forgery, we have reason to be- 
lieve, that not only his sister, but even Mr. 
Albany Wallis, of Norfolk Street, assisted in 
the imposture; that Ireland's father was a 
dupe appears more than probable. 

Mr. Boaden gives a liberal and interesting 
account of the appearance of Master Betty, 
the celebrated Roscius, which formed a new 
erain the history of the drama. Our rea- 
ders may recollect he was engaged at both 
houses, and that, so eager were the people 
to see him, the doors of the theatre were 
besieged as early as one o'clock. In the 
Winter of 1804 and spring of 1805, he play- 
ed twenty-eight nights at Drury Lane The- 
atre, when the receipts amounted to seven- 
teen thousand two hundred and ten pounds 
eleven shillings, or an average of 6141. 13s. 
3d. per night; for these twenty-eight per- 
formances, Master Betty received 27821. 10s. 
independent of four free benefits during the 
‘cason, producing one thousand guineas each. 

Mr. Boaden, though an enthusiastic ad- 
re of Mr. Kemble, is very liberal in his 
remarks on other performers: he ackuow- 





ledges that Mr. Kean has been ‘ able to dis- 
pute the palm even with Mr. Kemble, for 
years ;’ he adds, ‘ When Mr. Kemble had 
seen him, he said, I remember, “‘ Our styles 
of acting are so totally different, that you 
must not expect me to like that of Mr. 
Kean; but one thing I must say in his fa- 
vour—he is at all times terribly in earnest.” ’ 

Mr. Kemble, however, felt some jealousy 
of his new rival, and had the indiscretion to 
beard himin one of his best characters, that of 
Sir Giles Overreach. Kemble’s Sir Giles 
was a complete failure, as compared with 
that of Kean, and, although he was an- 
nounced for a second appearance in it, the 
play was changed, and Mfr. Kean left in un- 
disputed possession of the character. 

We shall not follow Mr. Boaden through 
the closing scene of Mr. Kemble’s life, nor 
quote his tribute to his histrionic talents and 
private worth; yet we cannot quit the 
work without regretting, that so boasted a 
performance as Boaden’s Memoirs should be 
so meagre a production, and must at once 
say, that justice to John Philip Kemble yet 
remains to be done. Who can best do it is 
another question. 





CALDCLEUGH’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
(Continued from p. 100) 

From Buenos Ayres Mr. Caldcleugh pro- 
ceeded on horseback across the Pampas into 
the province of Santa Fe: his personal adven- 
tures were not uninteresting; he was accom- 
panied by a guide, and encountered some In- 
dians, who pursued them into the Sierra de 
Cordova. Of these people Mr. C. says— 

‘ They remain in the southern parts of the 
continent, unless called to the north by 
severity of weather, scarcity of food, or, as 
in the present instance, by the insinuations of 
a chief, and a love of plunder. Carrera sent 
emissaries among them, and, telling them 
that he was the last relation of the Incas, of 
whose power they have yet traditionary tales, 
found no difficulty in getting them to follow 
his standard. He had otherwise little power 


over them, and could scarcely obtain the | 


freedom of a prisoner. They are fine well- 
proportioned men, light copper colour, and 
with long black hair. They have some notions 
of a future existence. e cacique is the 
highest dignity among them. hey live 
mostly on the flesh of mares, and are armed 
with spears, bows, and, in this case, Carrera 
had placed fire-arms in their hands.’ 

The following is an account of a salt-lake, 
and a description of the author's first view of 
the Andes :— 

‘ Soon after leaving the Laguna de Cho- 
rillo, we arrived on the banks of a salt-lake. 
It was called Beberero, and was of about 
seven leagues in circumference. The middle 
was clear, but to a considerable distance 
round the edges the most beautiful white salt 
was encrusted in cubes. It is carned to 
Mendoza and other adjacent parts. The 
consumption of salt in these provinces is 
very trifling, from a strong prejudice existing 
against its use. The people say that it pro- 
duces a premature appearance of old age ; 


thick woods of mimosa of a sickly aspect ; — 
the heat and dust were excessively annoying. 
Rain seldom fatling m the summer, there is 
little risk in sleeping in the open air, which 
appears the common practice. Some distance 
farther on, we forded the Desaguadero, a 
salt river, which empties itself into the lake 
we had before passed; it serves as the boun- 
dary between the provinces of San Luiz and 
Mendoza, or Cuyo. I examined the banks 
of this river a considerable distance, im the 
expectation of finding some specimens of 
sulphate of lime, but could meet with none. 
The geological formation was that of the red 
marl. 

‘Shortly afterwards, the setting sun dis- 
played a spectacle which nothing can efface 
—no time obliterate from my memory. The 
lofty curtain of the Andes, the great wall 
which I had so long anxiously wished to 
behold, appeared before me :—the country 
under the Cordillera, as well as the lower 
summits of the chain, were thrown into a 
premature darkness—the loftter were covered 
w th eternal snows ; of these, Tupangato, the 
highest, an extinct volcano, was pointed out 
to me My only feeling is regret at not 
being able to describe what was presented to 
me, and the sensations which it occasioned. 
The Andes were about seventy leagues dis- 
tant. We arrived at Chilchitas at seve. 
o'clock, and departed for Coral de Cuero at 
eight, but the evening being dark, as if a 
storm was approaching, and being overcome 
with the heat we had experienced during the 
day, we stopped at a kind of farm on the 
track, and laid down to sleep in the yard ; 
never was any thing so bad as the bugs,—my 
guide, not the most delicate tm the world, 
complained more than the postillion or 
myself. These insects, between the size ofa 
large English or French cimer and a smal! 
black beetle, leave the houses at night, and 
attack their prey in the yard. In the warm 
weather no one is bold enough to dispute the 
possession of the interior with them ; scarcity 
of water is a sufficient excuse for this appa- 
rent want of cleanliness on the part of the 
inhabitant.’ 

The passage of the Cordilleras was, neces- 
sarily, one of danger and difficulty: it was 
in the month of March that Mr. Cald- 
cleugh and his guides crossed these stupen- 
dous mountains, by the western pass, called 
the Sierra de los Punquenos. Owing to a 
snow-storm, the party was obliged to take 
shelter in a cave :— 

‘ Every care was taken to make the fuel, 
of which we had little, last as long as possi- 
ble, and we laid down to sleep in the hope 
of being able to move the next merning, as 
we had only provisions for twelve hours 
longer. The storm continued all night, and 
we were frequently awakened by tlie fall of 
large masses of rock. The degree of cold 
was considerable. Although the warmest 
situation in the cave was conceded to me, 
and in spite of the fire of the preceding 
evening, the thermometer did not rise above 
30° of Fahrenheit. The river which ran in 
front of our station was rather above the 





and the women, In particular, carefully ab- 
stain from using it. The road lav through 


freezing point, and tasted strongly of sulphur. 
'The mutes could obtain nething to eat, on 
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Jissimilar to Varis and other large 


niule-drivers to cross into Chile by this pass. | cities, where each house has its separate 


‘19th March.—This morning the snow- 
storm continued with violence, and the guide, 


looking towards the summit, declared that it 


would be next to madness to proceed. Whe- 
ther the notable discovery that we had some 
heef, but no fire to dress it, made any altera- 
tion in his opmion, did not appear, but 
about nine o'clock he said the weather looked 
more favourable, and that we ought to pro- 
ceed without delay. In consequence of this, 
the mules, who had come of their own accord 
to the cave, and remained with their backs 
to the storm, were instantly saddled, and we 
lost no time in proceeding. The weather 
was severcly cold, and the snow, as it fell, froze 
on our ponchos. Our troop had now swelled 
to iwenty-two mules,and a madrina, ormare, 
soing first with a bell round the neck. This 
latter is a very necessary appendage, on 
account of the difliculties | have before men- 
tioned, of getting mules into unbeaten tracks ; 
lait they follow her readily. As we ascended, 
the snow-storin increased in violence, and 
the guide was more than once disposed to 
turn about and hope for better weather. 
Alighting from his mule, he led the madrina, 
end, exploring the ground, was more than 
once completely buried in the snow. At 
last, by taking a zigzag direction on the slope 
of the mountain, we arrived close to the pass, 


. | 


“hich we were in the expectation of pro- 
ceeding through im ten minutes, when one 
of the mules, loaded with silver, fell, and 
rolled a considerable distance down th: 
slope: the snow with which she was enve- 
loped prevented any accident; but the un- 
loading, getting her up to the track, and sad- 
ding another, consumed nearly three quarters 
of an hour, during which the snow-storm 
raved with great violence, attended with 
much thunder and lightning. When we pro- 
cceded onwards, the animals would scarcely 
fice the storm. 

‘This pass was very similar to that of the 
Portillo, a narrow ridge of about six feet 
over. The descent was rapid, and, as it was 
already late in the day, the guide scarcely 
hoped we should reach the Cuevas, where we 
were to pass the night. By means of hard 
driving, and the storm having moderated, we 
deseended fast towards the bank of w river, 
which ran westerly with considerable current, 
and, crossing it, we at last came, at eight 
o'clock, to some overhanging rocks (casas de 
piedra), six leagues from the summit, where 
we dismounted for the night. The day had 
been, on the whole, extremely laborious; the 
SNOW Was so deep that it reached to my knees 
as T sat on the mule, and the storm was pro- 
nounced by the guide to be one of the worst 
he had ever experienc d.’ 

The followlng is an account of St. Jago de 
Santiago, the capital of Chile :— 

‘Nothing ean be more irregular, yet pic- 
turesque, than the appearance of St. Jago. 
Overlooked by the great Cordillera, 1t mses a 
mass of vegetation in the centre of the barren 
plain. The dark foliage of the olive-tree and 
the fig. with the lighter tints of the mimosas 
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garden, but in a manner hidden by the lofty 
tenements which surround it, here, from 
the little elevation, tlie town seen in the dis- 
tance appeared overshadowed with foliage. 

‘ The river Maypocho runs through a por- 
tion of the city. A small bridge connects 
one part of the city with the other. It rises 
in the Cordillera, and, like all other mountain 
streams, is subject to immense overflowings 
at one season and a deficiency of water in 
the other. For the safety of the city, a large 
public work, called the tajamar, or wall, has 
been constructed on the lower side to restrain 
the torrent. In spite ofthis precaution, con- 
siderable damage is at times occasioned by 
the rush of water; and, on my second visit 
to the capital, I was an eye-witness of much 
mischief, occasioned by the torrent. In order 
to supply the town with water, a canal has 
been constructed from the Maypo, a river 
more to the southward, to swell the waters 
of the Maypecho in the dry period of the 
year. 

‘The strects are regularly laid out, and the 
houses, constructed of large unburnt bricks, 
have only, ina few instances, a second floor ; 
for, On account of the prevalence of earth- 
quakes, there is a municipal regulation to 
this effect. Most ofthe houses have extensive 
gardens, and for a disturbed country no 
style of building can he better adapted, as 
they are separately hitle fortresses. The 
windows towards the strcet are few, and those 
stronuly barricaded, and the centre gate 
into the court is equally protected against 
intruders. The apartments generally occu- 
pied by the family are on the further side of 
the patco, or court. 

©The chief public buildings are the Direc- 
tor’s paluee, occupying one side of a great 
square, and the cathedral, at right angles with 
it. Ifthe other siles or the centre were at 
allin harmony with them, this square would 
be, from its situation, a grand feature in the 
metropolis. The public waik on the bank of 
the Maypocho, the mint, a large building, 
the college, and several of the churches, are 
of course visited by foreigners. The plain, 
on which this city is built, stands at an.ele- 
vation of about 2591 English feet above the 
level of the Pacific.’ 

‘The population of St. Jago has been va- 
riously stated; in fact, until very lately, no 
census was ever taken in the country which 
could be depended on. Itumounts to about 
48,000, and the proportion of females to 
males is stated to be eleven to ten. This 
may be easily explained by the fact of the 
varlous expeditions which have sailed for 
Peru. The population of the whole of the 
three intendencies of Coquimbo, St. Jago, 
and Conce}tion, into which Chile is divided, 
exceeds 600,000 ; but this excludes the In- 
dians, who in fact form a very trifling number. 
Of the population of the Araucanos little or 
nothing is known. The number of slaves in 
Chile has always been .extremely limited, 
from the soil being in no ways favourable to 
nave 
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Negroes. This is a circumstance upon which 
the Chilenos can never rejoice too much 
The Congress having declared some years 
ago that all children born of slaves should be 
free from that time, no slavery will be found 
in the country after the lapse ofa few years’ 
‘The lower classes in Chile, like those ¢f 
most countries, have a larger share of the 
few defects than good qualities of the sune. 
riors. The Huasos are more advanced jn 
civilization than the Gauchos of Buenos 
Ayres, and have the peculiar vices of jt. 
Instead of allowing their passions to run 
wild like the last, they are fawning and 
deceitful ; and while every confidence can be 
put in the one, little or no reliance can be 
placed in the other. To cheat and go un- 
discovered is the happiness of a Chileno, 
while nothing perhaps could irritate him to 
the commission of murder; yet several in- 
stances of robbery attended with that crime 
have happened in the heart of the city. Many 
of their crimes may be deduced from the 
spirit of gambling, which is inherent in an 
extraordinary degree. At cards, at every 
description of game, and throwing with sticks, 
the Chileno spends whole days, and, led on 
from one thing to another, will be sometimes 
seen taking off the last article of dress to pay 
for the last unlucky throw. At the corners 
of the streets there are always some women 
selling fruit, and more particularly water- 
melons; several Iiuasos are generally seen 
surrounding them and betting whether the 
inside is red or white—a fair object of wager 
—and in a short time nothing but cut melons 
are left. The large quantities of metal for- 
merly raised and lavished through the country 
have had some influence, no doubt, among the 
better classes. On the other hand, they are 
compassionate in an extraordinary degree, 
and any appearance of distress at once ex- 
cites their tenderest sympathies, and no pains 
will be spared in attempts to alleviate it.’ 
Mr Caldcleugh gives a good summary 
account of the revolution and present state of 
Chile. Of the administration of justice he 
says = 
“It is a matter as notorious as to be re- 
eretted, that, on all occasions, that incorrupt- 
ibility was found wanting, without which ju- 
dicial proceedings become a mockery. In 
enumerating the various tribunals, the esta- 
blishment will appear targe for the extent of 
population.’ ay 
‘The supreme tribunal of justice 13 com- 
posed of five members, one of whom, under 
the nomination of the director, presides. The 
judges retain their situations during £0 
behaviour. The next tribunal is the Camara 
de Apelaciones, composed of three judges 
and a regent. These judges are all paid by 
the director, and take cognisance of both 
civil and criminal cases. The authority of 
this tribunal extends through the whole coun- 
try. In civil causes, where the property in 
dispute does not exceed the value of 1,000 
dollars, any sentence once confirmed besa 
of no farther appeal. Besides these tribuna's 
there are several others, which confme a 
operations to commercial, mining, an han 
questions. . To judge from this array © oe 
it might be suyposcd that thre population * 
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s greater than it is, and the people 
| to litigation, which is not in 
fxct the case. Formerly, justice was very 
tardy in pursuing criminals, who were al- 
lowed to remain long periods in prison, 
awaiting their sentences; but the new go- 
vernments have acted on several occasions 
with great energy. Some time smece, an 
Englishman was murdered in his house by 
two soldiers: they had_ secreted themselves 
ia his room during his absence; after having 
unloaded his fire-arms, and as soon as they 
imagined he was asleep, they attacked and 
murdered him. <A boy, who had been pre- 
viously shut up by the murderers, gave the 
alarm as soon as they quitted the house; and 
jursuit being made, they were discovered at 
one o'clock in the day, several leagues from 
the city, with some of the property of the 
deceased upon them. After sunset, as the 
remains of the unhappy foreigner were being 
carried out for interment, the procession met 
the bodies of the culprits, brought in from 
execution. They had, in the space of a few 
hours, been tried and shot. 

‘The care of the police is entrusted to one 
of the officers of the Cabildo ; and it cannot 
be said, in spite of the melancholy instance 
Pew 
street robberies take place, and murders have 
become very rare, notwithstanding the un- 
settled state of the country. It has been 
already mentioned, that the southern portion 
of Chile is stillim a disturbed state, and very 
little personal security is enjoyed there.’ 

We have already given a description of 
Lima, and we now quote an account of the 
ladies of Peru :— 

‘The ladies have also the full benefit of 
the various nunneries and establishments for 
instruction, which abound in this capital. 
They are generally endowed with great 
beauty, and their figures boast that rich 
fulness of person which is the truest symptom 
of health ina warm country. They have very 
small feet and ancles, and no means are 
resorted to to produce thiseffect.* Their per- 
sons are shown to great advantage in the 
usual walking-dress, the saya and manto. 
The former is composed of an clastic silk 
petticoat, like a stocking, which is drawn 
over the head down to the ankles, and then 
fastened round the waist with a buckle ;— 
thisis the saya. It is usually worn of a deep 
blue, black, or cinnamon colour. Its elas- 
ticity makes it set perfectly tight, showing 
e contour of the person; and some ladies 
Wear it so contracted at the ankles that they 
an scarcely step over the little streams which 
tun down the streets. The manto is formed 
of alarge Square piece of black silk, which is 
first placed behind, and two strings attached 
ntl Ses a. tied in front; it is then 
the gl ; . mack of the head down to 
ro bin - oe held there by the arms, which 
oan si ya One eye is alone visible, 
ieepodtiaes y the left. It appears at first 
‘ance dn recognise one’s acquaintance in 

n this costume, but custom soon 
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dress of all the respectable persons, indeed of 
every class above the menial slaves, and they 
may be seen occasionally with an old saya 
that docs not fit them, which belonged to 
their mistress. An Englishman, who arrived 
at Lima during my stay there, observed a 
remarkably fine figure in the street, and de- 
termined to find out her abode, He followed 
her down several streets, and as she entered 
her house she threw back her manto, and to 
his great regret he discovered a black face. 
I am inforimed that the ladies wear, during 
the warm months, under the saya and manto, 
merely a shift finely ornamented with lace, 
and a neckerchief. The ladies, when con- 
cealed in this dress, are termed fapadas, and 
the appearance of so many in the streets is 
not a little extraordinary.’ 

‘In the house, the costume partakes more 
of the ordinary fashion of Spain than of 
France. The hair is ornamented with flowers, 
and a black veil is thrown back on the head. 
The manners of the ladies are extremely 
agreeable, and they are as kind and attentive 
to foreigners as the Spanish women every 
where show themselves. In their persons 
they are extremely cleanly, taking the cold 
bath several times a day, although it must 
be stated that they smoke a little, and oeca- 
sionally take snuff. They get rid of the un- 
pleasantness which attends the former opera- 
tion by chewing paper. It is not unusual 
for them to smoke a little at the theatre, but 
they always choose small cigars, and, placing 
their fan before them, retire to the back of the 
box. This custom may be therefore con- 
sidered on the wane. It proceeds in a great 
measure from the almost constant fogs which 
prevail in Lima, and from an idea, not without 
foundation, that it prevents stomach attacks. 
The habits of the people have generally a 
tropical turn in every thing. Danees are not 
so common as in Chile, nor any of those 
games so prevalent in that country. Cards, 
chess, and music, which require little exer- 
tion, and sitting tranquilly at the bullring, 
are the more usual enjoyments of Lima. 
The people of rank rise early, and their 
slaves bring them directly a light breakfast of 
chocolate and fruit; sometimes, it must be 
confessed, stewed meat is added. Dzunner 
takes place about two o'clock, and consists 
of excellent fish, meat dressed in a variety of 
ways, and highly seasoned. The wine is 
either Peruvian or European. The siesta 
follows until six o'clock, and about nine 
o'clock a cup of chocolate forms their supper. 
At evening parties, which are of constant oc- 
currence, punch is the more usual beverage.’ 





British Entomology; or, Hllustrattons and 
Descriptions of the Genera of Insects found 
in Great Britain and Ireland: containing 
Coloured Figures, froin Nature, of the most 
rare and be autiful Species, and of the Plants 
upon which they are found. By Joux Ccr- 
Tis, F.L.S. Parts lL. to XIV. 8vo. 

Were Mr. Curtis a mere book-maker, 1n- 

stead of a very clever and a very modest au- 

thor. he would entitle his work Illustrations 
of the Twin Sciences of Botany and I.ntomo- 
loey, — sciences, particularly the former, 
which our British fair are fond of studying, 
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_and in which they may indulge without any 


imputation of bas-bleuism. Mr. Curtis’s work 
forms an admirable illustration of the genera 
of British insects, with correct figures of the 
most rare, singular, and beautiful species, by. 
which the peculiar characters of each are re- 
presented. The insects are not, however, 
merely exhibited in their perfect state, beauti- 
fully coloured, but engravings are given of 
such sections of each as constitute their re- 
spective generic character. The descriptions 
in letter-press are at once scientific and po- 
pular, and hence the work must be equally ac- 
ceptable to the professor and the amateur. 
The engravings, which are given with a liberal 
hand, are beautifully coloured after nature. 
No pains are spared by the author, who is an 
enthusiast (yet a rational one) on the sub- 
jeet, of which he is a perfect master. The 





science of entomology is deeply indebted to 
him, since he has established four new gene- 
ra, and given figures of several species which 
had never before been engraved. His work, 
which is still in progress, is at once elegant, 
iustructive, and interesting. 
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MORALITY OF TIE TITEATRE, 





ON THE 
Tiere has been an excessive deal of cant 
uttered about the stage, and the morality of 
the drama, by both foes and admirers. If 
the former have exaggerated on the one side, 
by represeiting the drama in the most invi- 
chous light, the latter have exaggerated as 
much on the contrary side by asserting it to 
be the most effective school of moral instruc- 
tion and virtuous sentiments. We ourselves 
join with neither of these parties; for we 
neither allow with the one that the theatre is 
a cowplete sink of vice and depravity, nor 
can we admit with the other its pretension to 
moral influence to be remarkably great ; but 
are rather of opinion that it ought to be con- 
sidered neither more nor less than what it 
really is—a place of amusement—whence it 
is well if a man returns no worse than he 
went. We are aware that it is usual to at- 
tribute to the drama very extensive and im- 
portant effects ; yet, whatever they may form- 
erly have been, in the present state of society, 
they cannot be deemed of any great magni- 
tude. The press and the pulpit are now the 
great organs of popular opinion and of reli- 
gious sentiments: the drama, therefore, no 
longer maintains that political and moral 
station which it did in ancient Greece 
and Rome; it is quite preposterous in 





estimating it at the present day, to encumber 


{the argument by adducing the example 


of the Grecian tragedy, or to quote the 
names of Menander, Terence, and Se- 
neca. Neither is it much more to the pur- 
pose to dwell ostentatiously upon what the 
drama might and ought to be: it would be 
_honester and better to come to the point at 
once, and consider the THEATRE aS IT 
REALLY 1s. And will even the most inte- 
rested ar the most enthusiastic have the bold- 
ness to come forward and assert, with any 
decent gravity, that it is a school of morality? 
| We think not. Let us not be told for the 
‘thousandth time, that Shakspeare’s dramas 
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afford the highest mental banquet ;—that Mil- | to counteract the influence of the scenic les- | 
| son?—We presume that the staunch thick- | 
nor do we imagine that theatrical diversions 


ton’s Comus, which, par parenthése, would 
be inevitably damned by a London audience 
—advocates the cause of virtue and chastity ; 
—that to listen to a Siddons, a Kemble, an 
O'Neil, or a Young, can be no disparagement 
to the sternest moralist or the most philoso- 
phic intellect ,—that many of our actors are 
deservedly esteemed in private life, both for 
the elegance of their attainments and the ir- 
reproachability of their conduct ;—that in- 
stances are recorded of persons having been 
reformed by witnessing some pathetic drama- 
tic representation :—we know all this, and we 
know also that these are the great points so stre- 
nuously urged by the advocates for the moral 
influence of the stage. We still think, how- 
ever, that something more is necessary to be 
proved, before we can admit that it merits 
all that is claimed for it. In 


cates would place the theatre, it is necessary 
that it should be not only occasionally, but 
uniformly, the stern reprover of vice, the en- 
courager of virtue; that not only certain 
parts, but the representations throughout, 
should inculcate lessons of moral conduct. 
But is this really the case ?-—-Of what avail is 
it that a play be strictly moral, if it be follow- 
ed by a od of avery opposite description. 
Where, we would ask, is the morality of 
those ballets which it is so much the fashion to 
introduce? where is the morality of Don Gi- 
ovanni and Tom and Jerry, with other delec- 
table performances ;—of Madame Vestris’s 
breeches and Miss Tree’s legs ’—Really, let 
us descend a little from our stilts, and quit 
our Utopian moral drama, to consider the 
theatre as it reatly is: and can any one, we 
will ask, who knows any thing whatever of a 
London theatre or a London audience of the 
present day, persist in maintaining such an 
egregious piece of solemn humbug, as that 
the theatre is a school of virtuous principles 
and good morals?) We may have fascinating 
music, gorgeous scenery, imposing spectacle, 
incomparable dancing, lively dialogue, clever 
puns, excellent acting, and occasionally ultra- 
virtuous speeches, and, nevertheless, the the- 
atre may not be exactly the best school for 
the improvement of the morals. It may in- 
deed encourage certain showy, romantic, po- 
pular virtues, but it is also extremely lement 
towards popular vices. Its morality will be 
found to be mostly of an extremely accom- 
modating and complaisant kind: generosity 
will receive all the approbation it merits ; 
hypocrisy, meanness, and avarice, be loaded 
with all the censure they deserve ; but how 
will the tame insipid v:rtues of patience, fru- 
«ality, forgiveness, chastity, and similar ones 
be treated; or in what tone will gallantry, 
extravagance, and intemperance be reproved ! 

We will grant, however, that the drama 
itself is irreproachable; that it uniformly 
espouses the cause of morality, that it ex- 
presses the purest sentiments, that it inspires 
the most upright principles—we trust that we 
shall be thought to be quizzing ;—yet sup- 
posing it to be of most virgin purity, can it be 
asserted that the theatre is likewise absolute- 
ly immaculate, or that there is nothing con- 
tagious in its atmosphere—nothing, in short, 


order to = 
sustain the high footing upon which its advo- | 


-and-thin advocates of theatre morality hardly 


| know that there are such appendages as box- | 
lobbies and saloons? or, should that be the | 
_ Save the most imbecile, they assumed to he 


case, they may either, in their extreme simpli- 
city or their charity, suppose that the latter 
} ° 

splendid apartments are employed as aca- 


| demies, wherein our modern Aspasias deliver | 


‘lectures and lessons on morality; unless, 
| indeed, viewing every object through the pu- 
| rifying medium of their own imaginations, 
_ they rather take the troops of elegantly-dress- 
‘ ed ladies, who are to be found there, for Ves- 
| tal virgins. 

| Jt is rather an awkward circumstance that 
the theatre, which piques itself so greatly on 
teaching lessons of virtue, should, at the same 
time, have contrived so much room, and pre- 
pared such conveniences, for the practice 
of vice. This circumstance is surely some- 
what suspicious in an institution that affects 
ito direct the conduct and regalate the pas- 
sions, by holding up virtue to our approba- 
tion and vice to our derision and abhorrence. 
But, as we have before said, it is only parti- 
cular virtues which the theatre patronizes, 
and only certain vices on which it frowns. 
' Now, the question is, whether it be not little 


qe as 


| more than mockery to say, that theatres, con- | 


stituted and conducted as our’s at the present 
‘day, can for an instant support the high pre- 
_tensions on the score of moral influence, 
‘which they, or at least the advocates of the 

Stage, put forth? We will not say that the 
theatre is a ‘ school where nothing good, and 
every thing bad, is learned ;’ yet that it is the 
‘resort of the vicious,’ and, to a considerable 
extent, ‘a seminary of vice,’ must be admit- 
ted by all who are in the habit of frequenting 
them. There are, doubtlessly, many persons 
who can go to a play for an evening’s amuse- 
ment without being at all contaminated by 
the atmosphere of the playhouse—without 
being excited by lascivious dances, or with- 
out having the ideas of right and wrong con- 
founded by the lax morality of many of our 
popular pieces. To see a husband duped 
by his wife, a father by his children—to be- 
hold a knavish servant successful in all his 
schemes—to witness age and infirmity turned 
into a theme for ridicule, and vices that 
should excite contempt or disgust rendered 
merely the subject of facetiousness and plea- 
santry,—these things may not endanger the 
man of confirmed integrity or of sound judg- 





stage morals; but to the young, the thought- 
less, and the inexperienced, they may be preg- 
nant with mischief, and must tend greatly 
to lower the standard of moral excelleice.— 
We ourselves are no puritans—no favourers 
of asceticism; we wish not to denounce the 


ligion, but we heartily despise the flimsy cant 
and humbug that would represent it as emi- 
nently favourable to morals. Whatever it 
has been, or may hereafter be, such it is not, 
most assuredly, in this country at the present 
hour. Surely nothing can be more injudi- 
cious, to say the least of it, than to put its 
pretensions on such a footing: as if, for- 





ment, who can at once detect the sophistry of 


theatre as incompatible with morality and re- 


| structed ? 
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without some such plausible excuse. [p.. 
. . bad . ‘ ° 
ambitious claims might be more prudeng - 
’ 


would be at all less popular, if, casting aside 
a flimsy mask that can impose on no one 
’ 


only what they really are. Are we to ima. 
gine that people go to a playhouse out of 
any fanciful idea of being edified and jp- 
No; they go thither—at least as 
far as we can rely on our own observation, 
for amusement ;—to see a good drama and 
good acting, should such be the case, or to 
be horrified by a piece of diablerie—to agi. 
tate their sides at the drollery of Liston’s 
phiz, to criticize a new actress, to hear a 
fashionable singer, to behold horses caper- 
ing, babies dancing, and some _ pailfuls of 
real water pouring on the stage. Wherefore, 
then, need we resort to the riciculous and hy- 
pocritical make-believe, of being ted thither 
by any other considerations! Are not these 
inducements enough, but we must be told 
that dramatic entertainments are favourable 
to the cause of moral improvement? Are 
we really so very conscientious regarding the 
stage alone, that we must needs have some 
other plea for encouraging it than that of 
mere amusement! or do we suppose that 
our playhouses would be quite deserted 
in this Bible-dispensing age, unless they held 
out the lure of morality? We presume 
that love of amusement would fill them 
equally well as now, without any such pre- 
tence. What takes people to horse-races 
and boxing-matches, or to Almack’s, or to 
Kensington Gardens, or to Sunday concerts, 
or to Vauxhall ?—Why do young ladies learn 
French, sing Moore’s amatory poetry, ot 
dance waltzes ?—Shall we say, from a regard 
for morality’ Still it will be urged that 
its intellectual and moral influence emi- 
nently distinguishes the drama from every 
other species of amusement. Its value, in 
this respect, has been admitted in every age 
and in all civilized countries. True: but we 
think that it has been overrated. As an 1n- 
tellectual recreation, so far as it really 1s 
such (to which rank it has not at the present 
moment the most valid title), it ought not to 
be depreciated ; nay, it claims our attention 
equally with any other walk of literature. It 
nught even be rendered a powerful auxiliary 
in the cause of morality. Were the dram 
purified according to Mr. Plumtre’s rules, " 
would be harmless and innocent enough; 0 
should Mrs, Moore’s Sacred Dramas be evel 
brought out at any of our theatres and bes 
come popular, we should begin to think that 
playgoers were in earnest, and were as eae 
to be edified as to be amused. But, unt! 
something of this kind happeas, we must 
permitted to retain our present opimor: 
And do we really then, it may be asked, C0! 
sider the drama as an amusement that ougit 
to be interdicted? By no means: 1t1s per 
less pernicious and irrational than a 
others, but we fear it must content itself wit 
this negative merit sales 
We have before said that only genyen 
kinds of vice are held up to ridicule au : / 
testation on the stage; and the portraits _ 
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d exaggerated—such monsters of defor- 


ee that they seem to be rather designed to | 
we as foils to the vices of real life than to 


reform them. It is indeed to be feared that, 
in this respect, the drama too often verifies 
the proverb respecting tinkers, who, for one 
hole they patch up, make two fresh ones. In 
all questions relative to the moral effects of 
the drama, some extraordinary instance of 
reform is quoted : we are told that the idle 
and dissolute have sometimes changed their 
conduct in witnessing such plays as George 
Barnwell, Jane Shore, and the Gamester. 
That such has been the case we can readily 
believe, but it behoves us also to examine 
the other side of the account as well; and 
here we fear that a formidable balance will 
be found. For one that has been recalled 
from, or deterred from entering on, the paths of 
dissipation, by such aw arning, there are hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, who have acquired 
laxer notions of morality than they before en- 
tertained. In an estimate of this nature, the 
tendency of particular pieces or occasional 
precepts, 18 not so much to be considered 
as the general impressions which we receive 
from frequenting the theatre. Now, can it 
be conscientiously afhrmed to inculcate either 
prudence or virtue, at least in the popular 
acceptation of these terms! Do the pre- 
vailing taste and the present regulations ef 
our theatres, anywise warrant such a conclu- 
sion? Will those who are at all familiar 
with the drama assert that it is calculated to 
render men better fathers, better husbands, 
better citizens? Is there nota latitude of 
expression tolerated on the stage that would 
not be endured in any decent private so- 
ciety? By way of reply to this last question, 
another will probably be put to us, that may 
be considered a complete refutation: are we 
then so ignorant of society, so very innocent, 
as to suppose that the conversation of even 
respectable people is always such as_ they 
would care to have proclaimed at Charing 
Cross? In the midst of convivial gaiety and 
mirth, do not many things escape that might 
offend a prudish ear, or transgress the limits 
of decency? Undoubtedly: but, however 
willing any one may be to excuse or exte- 
nuate the freedom of an after-dinner circle, 
surely no one could be so obtuse as to main- 
tain, except under the influence of the glass, 
or ina bacchanalian song, that such conver- 
Sation was vastly edifying, or exactly accord- 
ing with the standard notions of morality. 
No one above an ideot would vindicate it as 
conducive to moral instruction. 

And so, we really think, then, that the 
theatre is ‘the devil’s hot-bed?”” Now, al- 
though we will not express ourselves in 
terms of such coarse illiberality, we must 
be permitted to say that the stage does 
require some reform, and that its enter- 
fainments might be rendered more rational, 
without becoming at all more dull.* With- 
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* So far are the showy and pompous spec- 
tacles, which are the taste of the present day, 
from being lively, that they are renerally com- 
P%itions of most irremediable dullness, and 
may Justly enough be characterized by the appli- 


out indulging in such intemperate invectives 
as those of Dr. Styles and the Rev. John 
Angell James, we are still of opinion that 
there are many things in our theatres, as at 
present regulated, which no onecan decently 
defend. Yet, if there is a want of candour 
on the part of those who attack theatrical 
performances without the least discrimina- 
tion, there is an equal want both of that qua- 
lity and of prudence also, on the side of 
those who come forward as the champions 
of the stage. A recent writer, in a pamphlet 
addressed to the latter of the above-men- 
tioned individuals, inquires: ‘Can you also 
have been ignorant, or have you forgotten, 
that the Italian Opera has been, of late years, 
conducted by a committee ;—that Drury 
Lane also has been managed by several of 
the first nobility and commoners of the high- 
est character and talent!’ We are almost 
tempted to laugh outright at this curious 
species of reasoning; for we should not 
think one whit the better of either Drury 
Lane or the Opera, had we been told that it 
was managed by the bench of bishops ; al- 
though we certainly should entertain a less 
favourable opinion of their right reverend 
lordships. Many of those establishments 
elegantly termed ‘ hells,’ may, for aught we 
know, be patronized, or even managed, by 
some of our nobility ; and many of the peer- 
age, as well as ‘commoners of the highest 
character,’ may actually countenance gam- 
bling at Newmarket, or may encourage 
that refined species of blackguardism term- 
ed prize-fighting. Whatthen ?—This would 
not in the least alter our opinion as to those 
diversions, but merely prove to us, that 
those eminent personages deserved an epi- 
thet that we shall not here apply. In the 
present case we shall content ourselves with 
observing, that neither the opera, nor the 
theatre, reflects the highest credit on the mo- 
ral and intellectual taste of its titled mana- 
ger and directors. The preceding is, how- 
ever, by no means a Solitary instance of the 
injudicious manner m which this writer at- 
tempts to defend the cause which he has es- 
poused. In vindicating the profession of 
an ac'or, after mentioning several who have 
received a liberal and classical education, 
he says: ‘Kean was partly educated, and 
early distinguished at Eton.’ Alas! then, 
that he should utc/y have distinguished him- 
self elsewhere. Shortly afterwards he adds : 
‘As to the present moral character of the 
English stage,’ thatis, of the performers, ‘ it 
may be boldly asserted, that at no time was 
it so unblemished ;’ a remark to which recent 
circumstances will afford a very significant 
comment. But, doubtlessly, waen the writer 
penned this sentence, he did not contem- 
plate the possibility that the private indis- 
cretions and frailties of an actress would 
ever obtain, for her, a public triuumph,— 
raise her into importance, and . secure for 
her a doubled salary! That there have been 
actors of unblemished private reputation, 
and capable of lending a lustre to the high- 
est circles, as well by their virtues, as their 
talents, we admit; at the same time we must 





: = of the title of one of Mr. Surt’s novels, 
“plendid Misery.’ 


confess, that the admiration which has in 
| consequence been bestowed upon them lias 
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appeared to us rather a suspicious circum- 
stance, as to the merits of the profession 
generally, for that they should have pre- 
served themselves virtuous and uncontami- 
nated seems. to have been regarded almost 
asa miracle. But, even granting that per- 
formers themselves are little less than saints, 
and that the green-room be a temple of ho- 
nour and virtue, it does not, therefore, follow 
that the theatre is more pure, or that the les- 
sons inculcated from the stage are more moral. 
A figurante may possibly be a paragon of 
virtue ; if so, we really pity her for being 
compelled to prostitute her person by atti- 
tudes and movements so little accordant with 
female modesty. Madame Vestris may be 
‘chaste as the icicle on Dian’s temple,’ and 
in private life most exemplary; but then we 
compassionate her every time she — in 
the character of the rakehelly Don Giovanni, 
and utters the profligate language of a worth- 
less debauchée. Miss Tree may be a pat- 
tern of female delicacy,—but, alas! those 
odious breeches! what a satire, if not on the 
lady, at least on the taste of the audience, for 
‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please must please to 
live.’ 

True, most true; but what then is the infe- 
rence? Why, that the theatre is a school 
where the teachers are at the mercy of most 
wayward and unruly pupils, who, in propor- 
tion as they require strict discipline, mutiny 
againstit. When a master must humour those 
whom it is his duty to correct, it is easy to 
conceive how things will proceed, and to 
what humiliations he will be obliged to con- 
descend. We do not mean to assert that 
dramatic composition is‘essentially immoral ; 
as far as relates to ourselves personally, we 
have a predilection for this species of htera- 
ture, and have perused some hundreds of 
dramas in more than one language, among 
which are many replete with wit and ex- 
cellent moral instruction — that is, such as 
would inevitably be damned by a modern 
London audience. Yet, allowing that, con- 
sidered merely as literary compositions to be 
perused in the closet, plays may be harmless, 
it by no means follows, therefore, that the 
theatre is so; for not only are all readable 
plays, with the exception of those of Shak- 
speare—which, by the bye, are occasionally 
operatized, to render them palatable —ba- 
nished from the stage, but, as we have al- 
ready observed, it 1s to little purpose that a 
play be strictly decorous, if it be succeeded 
by a farce replete with vulgarity and double 
entendre, which double meaning, be it ob- 
served, par parenthése, is never taken by an 
audience in any but one meaning—namely, 
the worst :— 
‘Nec satis incestis temerari vocibus aures, 

Adsuescunt oculis malta pudenda pati. 
Camque fefellit amans aliqua novitate mari- 

tum, 

Plauditur, et magno palma favore datur. 
Quoque minus prodest scena est lucrosa poet." 

Such is the picture which Ovid draws of 
staze morality ; we therefore ought hardly to 
wonder at the diatribes of Jeremy Collyer, 
when even one who had so little pretenstors 
to rigid preciseness as the Roman bard makes 
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such an admission. The length to which we 


have extended these remarks warns us that | 


it is time to ling them to a conclusion, 
although there are one or two points upon 
which we have not touched at all, and which 
would afford ample materials for discussion. 
All that we will now say is, that if, as is con- 
tended by its advocates, the theatre be really 
efficacious in correcting the morals and re- 
gulating the passions, it is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that those who are most in the 
habit of frequenting it, and most constantly 
within its influence, are by no means dis- 
tinguished for purity of manner, propriety of 
conduct, or strength of moral feeling. Should 
it be urged that our’s is merely an argumentum 
cx abusu, we still maintain that it affects 
theatres as at present constituted, which 
certainly stand in need of much reformation. 
If not uniformly of a pernicious tendency, 
most of the performances are characterized 
by extreme frivolity of taste, so that, setting 
morality entirely out of the question, the 
theatre can hardly be said to be any longer a 
place of elegant entertainment and rational 
amusement, 





THE CATASTROPUPF 


I was indulging in my usual morning's 
walk on the beautiful banks of the Dee, 
whose circuitous course fertilizes some of the 
richest and most picturesque valleys in Bn- 
tain. It was early in July, and the dense 
clouds which covered the whole heavenly ex- 
panse harmonized well with those feelings 
in which | was about to indulge; when I 
reached an elbow of the river, before con- 
cealed from my view, where [ beheld groups 
of all sexes, ages, and conditions, with such 
concurring marks of despondency and woe 
in their countenances, as too clearly bespoke 
some severe calamity. <A sort of whispering 
conversation ran through the whole crowd; 
not a smile was visible: not one token of 
gaiety could be seen. 

On the water, immediately opposite to 
them, were plying a number of boats; and 
the monotonous splash of drag-chains, as 
they fell incessantly into the river from the 
fishermen’s hands, at once explained to me 
the nature of the disaster. 

On inquiry, I found that a dance had 
been given on the previous evening, where 
all was harmony, good-fellowship, and joy; 
that, on their return towards home, in cross- 
ing the Dee, a boat crowded with visitors— 
all in the bloom of youth and the height of 
enjoyment—was struck by the head of a 
spring tide; which, after spreading over a 
vast space of sand, here collects itself in one 
immense body, and, being confined within 
the high banks of the channel, rolls above 
the level of the more tranquil water of the 
river, with an impetuosity and abruptness to 
which no description can be adequate. 

The youthful and ill-fated band, unable to 
oppose that skill which alone could save, at 
once felt the awful predicament they were 
placed in; and, ere time was given for other 
reflections, were all instantly overwhelined. 
That cry of unutterable woe, which struck a 
cold chill into the hearts of those hardy fish- 
ermen who happened to be on tle banks, 
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and announced the fearful crisis, was heard | 


but for a moment; the fainter implorations 
for aid were buried in the dull beating of the 
tide and the hollow whistling of the wind, 
and all beyond that was noiseless as death, 
The white garments of the females, as they 
now and then were borne to the surface and 
again hurried along by the stream, were for 
a moment indistinctly visible in the pale 
glimmerings of the moon ; but the attempt at 
rescue was opposed by too many insur- 
mountable difhculties to avail them any 
thing. 

There were now, when I was on the spot, 
eleven bodies still to be redeemed. The 
first | saw recovered from his watery bed, 
was the corpse ofa fine athletic youth, whom 
I had seen and conversed with but a few 
days before ; it was disfigured and battered 
by the fury of the waters, and was some time 
before it could be recognised by his friends. 
Scarcely had I recovered from the shock of 
this scene, when, lying on a ridge of stones 
which the retiring tide now exposed to view, 
were seen the bodies of two lovely females, 
locked in each other’s arms. and beautiful in 
death. They were sisters. 
hair had intermingled by the motion of the 
waves, and lay shining in its moisture over 
their fair necks, as if to repair the disorder 
which their dress had suffered. This was a 
heart-rending scene to all. The greater part 
of those who were present were their neigh- 
bours. They had been in the habit of joining 
them indaily converse; they had seen them, 
on the previous day, in all the pride of youth- 
ful beauty: adorned in the simple, though 
becoming fashions of the neighbourhood, 
endearing and affectionate to each other, and 
full of spirits,on their way from that home to 
which they were never to return. It was a 
spectacle which did infinite honour to hu- 
man nature. The harshest countenances, the 
roughest forms, the rich, the poor, the young, 
and the old,—all dropt the tribute of a tear 
to those sad remains, as they moved the 
luckless sisters from their cold repose. As 
for me, [ was rivetted to the solemn s¢ene; 
I pursued instinctively the melancholy train, 
I assisted to lower from its rough bier each of 
the bodies, and to deposit them in one bed 
in that once happy, but now hapless cottage, 
of which they had been inmates. The forlorn 
mother, whose fondest hopes were now for 
ever vanished, was seated on a low bench by 
the side of the fire—her elbows rested on 
her knees, and her face was hidden by her 
expanded hands—she cast not a look on our 
melancholy burden—she had not the resolu- 
tion to behold that sad change which a few 
brief hours had wrought; not a voice inter- 
rupted the hallowed silence but “ my poor 
Betsey !”—“ my poor Jane!” in an under 
and half-stifled tone, which, at intervals, es- 
caped the lips of the heart-broken and child- 
less widow. The truest sympathy reigned in 
every bosom, and my feelings were in some 
measure relieved when I heard the neigh- 
bours without, how they exulted in detailing 
the merits of that afflicted matron—her piety, 
her industry, her charity: these, thought [, 
are the surest palliatives to crief—she will de- 
rive from them consolation and relief, when 


Their long dark | 
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the condolence and the soothing of friends 
would avail hernothing. I had seen wes 
—I bent not my steps again to that set of 
calamity, but I afterwards heard it was Many 
days before the whole of the victims were x 
eovered. A LOST, 
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THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEvs, 


NO. XXIV, 


One of the many and highly-gifted corres. 
pondents of The Literary Chronicle, ya 
Jonathan Oldworth, in one of his tecen: 
lucubrations, hinted what I might see, ‘ mark 
learn, and inwardly understand,’ if, like my 
great predecessor, I would descend chim. 
neys, and see what was doing in the houses 
from the attic to the kitchen. Friend Jona- 
than, who, though no Yankee, I guess, has a 
pretty enlarged idea of liberty, seems to fop- 
get that my preceding namesake lived ing 
different age and a different country: and 
that going down chimneys is not only a dirty 
business fora gentleman of my cloth to be 
engaged in, but it is a somewhat dangerous 
one in a country, one of whose fundamental 
laws is that every man’s house is his castle ; 
besides, the terrors of the Old Bailey, and 
the recorder to boot, stare a man in the face 
who adopts this Irish climbing-boy system of 
going down chimneys. Happily for me, how- 
ever, I have no need of such expedients : [ 
can, nolens volens, be where | like, and when 
I like; and if 1 have lately made more free 
than welcome in some places, my anxiety to 
serve you, and please Jonathan, must be my 
apoloxy. 

Within the last three weeks, sir, I have 
visited persons of all ranks and both sexes, 
and, unobserved, have watched their various 
occupations, which, in good truth, differ 
nearly as much as their features. One ex- 
ception, I certainly found : out of five and 
twenty persons, who had got Boaden’s Me 
moirs of Kemble before them, twenty-one 
were asleep; the only persons not in this con- 
dition (the only happy situation with such a 
work in your hand) were Charles Kemble, 
who was admiring a new dress, just ser 
home from his tailor; a gentleman who was 
in a paroxysm of the gout, and a maiden 
lady, of a certain age, whose sole attentions 
were bestowed on Cynthia, a favourite spaniel. 
So convinced am J, indeed, of the soporic 
virtues of Boaden’s Kemble, that I have 
transferred my copy from the library to the 
medicine chest, and duly labelled it ‘Nar 
cotics.’ é 

A presbyterian friend, who has since lite- 
rally trod the flowery path to Hymen’s bow- 
er, ‘T found at midnight studying the English 
marriage ceremony; I burst out into an lr 
moderate fit of laughter, was recognised, In- 
vited to the wedding, and partook of what 
a certain alderman calls a déjcuné a la I ye 
chiitz; the blunder is excusable, for, sine 
the exposure of his wife’s frailty, he never 
likes to hear the name of any thing forked, 
particularly if the handles are of orn. 

Feeling disposed for a cup of chocolate, 
and a gossip with a journeyman parm | 
set off to the Chapter Coffee House; hy 
in my way along Paternoster Row, heai 
violent altercation between two persons, - 
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ad heather. In I Kors, and found the editor 
and proprietor of the ‘ unnynge ¢ rs 
as you maliciously call your rival, quarrel- 
ing; the former had made a double blunder, 
not only condemning a book published by 
Messrs. I.. and Co., but actually praising a 
rival publication : the editor apologized, and 
said, with the most infinite promputude, ‘| 
am only like the Scotch barrister who plead- 
ed on the wrong side.’ It was, however, 
agreed that, in future, to prevent mistakes, 
reviews of all works to be praised should be 
sent ready-written from Messrs. Longman 
and Co., who engaged either to write the 
puffs themselves, or to get the authors to do 
it, Lunderstand the laureates of Hunt's 
Matchless, Day and Martin’s Genuine, and 
Warren’s Jet, have already been engaged on 
the ‘Cunnynge Advertyzer.’ 

In the city, | found aldermen and common- 
councilmen putting their heads together how 
to get an additional feast or two, at the ex- 

ense to the corporation of a few thousands, 
while they refuse a few hundreds to afford 
the public a view of one of the finest works 
of art they possess, St. Bride’s Church — 
Poor Quintuple E:x-Sheriff Parkins I found 
chewing opiuin, asa last resource, because he 
finds The Morning Post even has refused to 
let him make a fool of himself in its columns. 

At the west end, my business was princi- 
pally among the lords and commons of Par- 
lament. I found a certain law lord up to 
his knees in aflidavits, bills, cross-bills, &c. ; 
he was, however, more immediately employ- 
ed in the double duty of framing a bill to put 
down the Catholic Association, and an ex- 
cuse to his wife for having given sixpence a- 
pound more for a piece of salmon than she 
had limited him to. 
opposition in both houses were racking their 
brains to find out some new grievance: and 
not a few of both sides of the lower house 
were equally busy in hunting after some po- 


- : ; ; 
pwiar question to support, prior to the disso- | 


lution of Parliament. 

In the course of my rambles, I found the 
younger portion of both sexes valentine let- 
ter-writing, and a few old maids addressing 
‘ounets to their own beauty, to make their 
triends believe they had not outlived man’s 
liking ; but, of all the places I visited, the 
managers’ rooms of the two great houses sur- 
prised me most. At one house I found the 
manager closcted with a new actor, of whom 
fhe first question he asked was, ‘If he had 
ever been defendant in an action of crim. 
con, ! 
sative. © fam glad of it, my boy,’ said the 
<reat lessee, ‘for if you had, I could not bring 
‘ott out for a fortnight (for that is the age of 
Horaiitw at my theatre), but I will now an- 
unce you forthwith.” Twas pleased with 
Ulis compliment to deceney, until I went to 

¢tival house, where | saw a verv sweet and 

“ver creature turned away without an en- 
eeent merely because she had not pre- 
sty quaitied herself by incontinence and 

vie exposure in a court of justice! ‘ When 
‘d for our stage,” said the manager, 
"saary shall be liberal,—aye, liberal in 
m to you If this, 
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dently a native of the land of mountain 
evi - 


The members of the | 


Che poor fellow answered in the ne- | 
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said 1, be the requisite for stage attraction, 
perish the stage, rather than that our 
daughters should purchase popularity at the 
| price of honour; but female incontinence 
on the stage appears to be at as high a pre- 
mium asthe Real del Monte miming shares, 
and I can assure the public, that the most 
seductive offers have been made, by the heads 
of two houses, to Harriette Wilson, whose 
obscene memoirs have been published by the 
particular friend of that samtly peer, Lord 
Kkenvon. 

I could fill The Literary Chronicle a dozen 
times over, were | to give an account of all I 
saw in my last ramble; suffice it, then, to 
sny, that wishing to see what effect the Ca- 
tholic Association Suppression Bill would 
have on that body, [ hastened to the banks 
of the Liffey, and found Mr, Daniel O’Con- 
nell devising how he could use his Shie/d 
against Parliament, and blind the [rish Ro- 
man Catholies, by throwing Brick dust in 
their eyes. In good faith, they are blind 
enough already, was the only remark made 
on the occasion by ASMODEUS. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


JOHN HUMPFFREYS PARRY, ESQ. 





‘We are sure the sons of Cambria will be 
erateful for the service Mr. Parry has done 
his country, and will allow that he has enti- 
tled himself to a niche at some future, and we 
hope far distant, period, in The Cambrian 
Plutarch.’ Little, alas! did we dream of our 


have the pain of finding that period we hoped 
so distant arrived so soon, The death of a 





and the full vigour of intellect, is at all times a 
melancholy event; but it becomes doubly so, 
when the individual falls not by the natural 
operation of disease, but by the hand of vio= 
lence. Such, alas! was the end of Mr. Par- 
ry; and if the terms in which we speak of his 
death are measured, it is because the perpe- 
' trator of it will, in a few days, have to an- 
swer for the crime before one of the tribunals 
of his country. 

It appears that, on Saturday evening, the 
Sth instant, Mr. Parry, who hved in Burton 





his return, he 
Wales Tavern in North Street, kept by a 
man of the name of Pearce; he mquired 
‘at the bar after Mrs. Pearce’s health, 
‘and, on going out, was followed by a brick- 
layer of the name of Bennet, who had been 
smoking in the house. Bennet struck Mr. 
Parry twice on the face and once on the 
| chest, when he fell to rise no more, The land- 
lord, whose conduct disgraces human nature, 
did not seek immediate medical advice, and, 
when he did send for a surgeon, told him 
‘that Mr Parry had died of an apoplectic fit! 
' One of the morning papers, in its account of 
‘the coroner’s inquest, states that Mr. Parry’s 
'watch and seals are missing: and yet the 
| ruftian by whose hand he fell is committed 
| to prison to be tried for manslaughter only ! 


| Mr. Parry was a native of Wales, and he | 





—— —_ — =o 
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| did honour to the land of his birth, both by 
his talents and amfable character; he was 
an excellent classical scholar, an elegant 
writer, and deeply versed in a knowledge of 
the literature and history of his country. He 
was the editor of The Cambro-Briton,—a 
work which displayed more original talent 
und deep research than any periodical of 
the day. le wrote several essays, which 
were read with great applause before the 
Cymmrodorion Society, of which he was one 
of the most active founders. In philology, 
he perhaps had no equal at the present day ; 
and his death ts a serious loss to society and 





Ir is only two months ago, that, in alluding | 
to a new work by Mr. Parry, we observed,— | 


short-sightedness, or expect that we should | 
| tions, and are now lett destitute. 


man of distinguished talents, in the pride of life | 


to literature, as he was engaged on a new 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary. The 
doctor, it is well known, was quite ignorant 
of the Welsh language, from which so many 
of our words are derived, and the etymology 
of which he entirely mistook. . 

Mr. Parry's last work was the Cambrian 
Plutarch, which not only contains well-writ- 
ten memoirs of the worthies of Wales, but 
an admirable critical history of the literature 
of the country. He was alse an occasional 
contributor to periodicals, and The Lite- 
rary Chronicle las often been enriched with 
his productions. His favourite signature, 
particularly on subjects connected with Wales, 
was Ordovex. Mr. Parry was of mild and 
unassuming manners; he possessed strong 
conversational powers, and there were few 
subjects with which he was not acquainted. 

Though born of a good family, and with 
the fairest prospects in life, yet fortune shone 
not cn Mr. Parry, and we regret to state 
that he has left a wife and five children ; 
who had no other dependence than his exer- 
They have 
a strong claim on British benevolence, and 
we trust their appeal to it will not be made 
in vain. 


-_ —- 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


ON HEARING MISS M. TREE SING, 
Wuar sounds!—lI've listened to the early lark 
At morn, when rising to salute the sun,— 
When all the air was noiseless, and the flowers 
Sent up their perfumes after him—the rose, 








| The violet, the lily ; and L’ve dreamt 


; 


-— «a — 





Delightful dreams while listening to bis song; 
I’ve heard the linet singing to bis mate 
From out his eaily bower,—and every note 


; , . Thrilled to my heart, for every note was full 
Crescent, had been to Pentonville. aud, on | y ’ y 


called at the Prince of 


Of harmony, like fond domestic love ; 

‘T've listen’d to the -red-breast’s sweet despsir— 

Those notes of touching woe, more beautiful 

Than all that ever fire-eyed rapture sung, 

When kindling blushes answered to his lay ; 

I’ve listen’d till the tears, lbske summer's rays, 

Refieshing the parch'd heart,—teass of delight, 

Followed the melting sounds ; I've sat beside 

The summer's fountaiv, in the stilly eve, 

When it was doubtful whether the light hues 

That tinged the evening skies—those shadowy 
tints 

Of evanescent beauty, that but seem 

Spirits of colours, or the fountain song, 

That less than whispered music—was more soft, 

More sweet, more beautiful; I've bung upon 

The last faint dying echoes of the flute, 

When moonlit waters bore them to the shore 

Like murmur’d perfume ;—hut the matin song 

Of heaven’s ward lark, the Linet’s notes of 
home, 


ah 
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The red-breast mourning, nor the mountain's 
fall, 

Nor flute on moonlit waters, ever came 

So softly on my soul, awaking dreams 

Of rapture chasten'd into tenderness, 

As that sweet voice of thine. D. B.D. 

nee 


FINE ARTS. 


MM. Sassonov, a Russian artist, resident at 
Rome, lately exhibited three p-ctures, two of 
which were taken from subjects of ancient Rus- 
sian history, and the third, a scriptural piece 
—the Tribute-Money. In the first of these 
pictures is represented Demetrius Donskoi, 
who, having been wounded in an engage- 
ment with the Tartars, has fled into a forest 
from his pursuers, where he is afterwards dis- 
covered by his brother, who has subsequent- 
ly obtained a victory over the enemy. The 
composition of this piece is good, and the 

neilling bold, but in many other respects 
it as faulty: the head of the old man, who is 
binding up the arm of the wounded prince, 
is disproportionably large. The subject of 
the second picture is the Princess Morfa con- 
ducting her adopted son Miroslav to the 
hermit Theodorick, to receive the blessing of 
the holy man, before he proceeds to battle. 
In these productions, the painter exhibits 
both the merits and defects peculiar to the 
artists of his nation, whose werks display no- 
thing of the ideal, nor much feeling for the 
simplicity of nature; but are principally cha- 
racterized by energy of colouring and freedom 
of pencil, for they seem to have selected for 
their models Rubens and Gherardo della 
Notte. IHlence, although by no means defi- 
cient in effector brilliancy, they possess but 
few of the superior qualities of art, or of that 
which constitutes grandeur of style. 

In Russia itself, an English artist (Mr. 
Dawe) has been employed by the emperor 
to paint the portraits of his generals who 
commanded in the campaigns of 1812, 1813, 
and 1814. He has now been occupied se- 
veral years in this undertaking, as may be 
supposed, when we state that the number of 
portraits now completed by him amount to 
nearly three hundred, and will forin an ex- 
tensive gallery. Ile has likewise painted a 
full-length portrait of his imperial patron, a 
copy of which is on its way to this country, 
for the Marquis of Londonderry. The gal- 
lery destined to receive the above-mentioned 
pictures, which is in a wing of the imperial 
palace, adjoining to the Hermitage, will be 
farther graced by the portraits of the late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, Prince Leopold, 
and the Duke of York. 


> ._- _ - — 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Lane Toeatre.—A melodrama in 
five acts was produced at this theatre on 
Thursday night, under the appellation of a 
new historical play, and called Masaniello, 
the Fisherman of Naples. lf our readers are 
not already acquainted with the rise and 
fall of this extraordinary man, who was 
literally a nine days’ wonder, they will not 
learn it from thedrama. The genuine story is 
one of the most romantic and singular events 
recorded in history: a fisherman exciting a 

















people to revolt; a fisherman setting at defi- 
ance the viceroy and his power; a fisherman 
raising and organizing an army of 114,000 
men; a fisherman wresting from the gover- 
nor the famous charter of a favourite monarch ; 
a fisherman realizing the wish of Jack Straw, 
that his mouth should be the Parliament, 
and passing sumptuary laws, to which the 
very nobles were compelled to yield a prompt 
and imphieit obedience, and yet restraining 
his followers from excesses by holding up his 
hands: these are events without parallel in 
the history of any country, and, in the hands 
of a skilful dramatist, must have proved 
highly effective on the stage. The subject 
is not new, certainly, for Tom D’Urfey wrote 
a play on it, and with the very title of the 
new piece, which is said to be by Mr. Swan, 
who apyears to have entirely mistaken the 
character of Masaniello, for, instead of 
being the origin and soul of the insur- 
rection, he is made but one of its tools, in- 
firm of purpose and a mere speechifier. He 
is represented as getting drunk at a banquet 
given by the Duke, and claiming as a 
wife, a lady of rank at court. Unfortunately 
for such a measure and herself, the real wife, 
whom jealousy had driven to the spot, in 
male attire, in disguise, forbids the banns, 
and, being mistaken fora riva!, falls by the 
hands of her husband. . This drives Masani- 
ello to madness, and he 1s assassinated by the 
rabble, the god of. whose idolatry he was an 
hour or two before. The play was a very 
tedious one. Kean was the hero, and, when- 
ever he had the least opportunity of making 
an impression, he succeeded. Wallack was 
a noble of very doubtful character; Terry as 
good a bravo as if he had used a stiletto all 
his life; Mrs. W. West tender, as Mrs. 
Masaniello; and Mrs. Bunn a very majestic 
dame of the court of Naples. 

The play is got up with a degree of splen- 
dour that it possesses no chance of reimburs- 
ing, and some of the scenery is extremely 
beautiful, particularly a view of the Ray of 
Naples and the interior of a cathedral, both 
of which are exquisitely painted. Scenery, 
however, will not make or save a five-act 
play, and, although we cannot say it was 


actually condemned, yet we should be further | "J ouyre. noar its splendid original, it would 
} 4 3 4 . 4 


from the mark, if we said it succeeded. 

We have not seen the printed play, but 
we find, in the Morning Herald, an extract, 
with certain passages marked as expunged 
by the licenser. All we can say on this sub- 
ject is, that nearly every one of these ex- 
punged passages was retained in the perform- 
ance, and, though a little radical, they were 
harmless enough. 

Enocutsn Oprra-Hovse.—Our _ friend 
Bartley resumes his astronomical lectures and 
illustrations this Lent, as usual. 








LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Mrs. Beizonr the amiable and accom- 
plished widow of the enterprising traveller, 
is erecting the Egyptian tomb, which, from 
the very extensive nature of the premises, we 
understand, she will be enabled to construct 
on an enlarged seale: we belheve it will be 
opened for extubition early in March. 





| 





| 





The Genders of French Nouns, 8ystemati- 
cally arranged, will shortly be published. 

Improved Safety- Tamp.—A Person Of the 
name of Russell, at Halifax, in Yorkshire, has 
invented a safety lamp, which iS of a ve 
superior construction to those in general use. 
It contains a powerful convex lens, called , 
reflector, which is aftixed to the TAUZE Cover 
and which increases the light of the lam 
tenfold; thus rendering it not only unneces. 
sary, but not desirable even, to open the lam 
for an increase of light.—The light is in fact 
diminished when the cover is taken off, as the 
reflector is taken off at the same time. Thi 
improved lamp also contains a very simple 
contrivance for snutling and trimming the 
lamp without removing the cover: a small 
piece of wire is introduced through the bot- 
tom of the lamp, and the top of this wire, he. 
ing bent, suffices, when turned round, both 
to remove the snuff and raise the wick. Fur 
ther, the lamp can be supplied with oil with- 
out taking off the cover. 

Capt. Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Lieute- 
nant Back, Mr. Kendall, and eight other per- 
sons, forming the Northern Land Expedition, 
sailed from Liverpool on Wednesday, for 
New York, in the Colombia. On leaving 
the pier, they were cheered with three times 
three by the people on shore, which was te- 
turned from on board. From New York, 
the persons composing the expedition pro- 
ceed to Upper Canada, and then to Fort 
Chepewyan, on their way to the Polar Sea, 
by the Mackenzie River. On reaching its 
northern extremity, Captain Franklin and 
Lieutenant Back, with part of the expedition, 
proceed to the westward, in the hope of 
reachirft Behring’s Straits; while Dr. Ri- 
chardson and Mr. Kendall, with the other 
party, proceed to the castward, tracing the 
coast of America, if possible, to the Copper- 
Mine River. 

Sculpture in the United States.—In con- 
mon with the rest of the curious world, we 
have been to see the bust of Apollo, at 
Morse’s painting-room, over Megarys, 
Broadway. It is from the chisel of a young 
American—a humble carver in wood, and his 
first utiempt ; and yet if it were placed in the 


be equally admired. It is a faithful copy, 
done in tine Italian marble, and witha deli- 
cacy of touch and design, which, while it does 
honour to the artist, is a subject of pride to 
the country. It is valued at 300 dollars, and 
we think it superior to any thing of the kind 


’ Yr ale 
' executed in the United States.— New York 


paper, 11th January, 1825. 
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THE BEE, 


R FACTS; FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
OR, ¥- . 


a Ew MAN OUT OF THE MOON. 


ere J to make a man myself 

Of nature and condition, . 

| would pilfer from the public shelf 
Parts of an odd collision :— 

s-arlet should come to hue my face, 
Camp-bell my clapper be, 

Con-ears support the aurist s race, 
And Kitchener be cook to me ; 


W 


Washington clean the shirts ] wear, 
Cruikshanks my legs should muscle, 
Miss Foote me pretty feet prepare, 
And Walker give them bustle ; 
Wig-ram my want of hair supply, 
Longman my stature form, 
Ogle-by cast a kissing eve, 
“And Garret find me room from storm. 


Weightman my size should regulate, 
Skinner my flesh embody, 

Chatter.ly tone my voice for prate, 
And Uaxman make an odd he; 

Cubbett should teach me how to gulp, 
And lay gridiron wagers 5 

While Mistress Coutts, with melon pulp, 
Should class me with the stagers. 


When speechless, I'd resort to Clack,— 
M‘Phun when given to joking ; 

Coleman should send me couls, per sack, 
And IWiffen teach me smoking ; 

Hone should provide me razors new, 
Beardmore more beard my chin 3; 

Young keep my acting features true, 
And Thynne preserve me thin. 


Then, if I still were incomplete, 
I would select nine Tailors ; 
One Head,—they might support my feet 
With rows of biting railers :-— 
Such rare proportions in one beau, 
Spruce, fout a fait, and mellow, 
Shauld eclipse the fon of Rotten RKow, 
To see so fine a fellow. J.R.P. 


- ae 





EPITAPHS IN BRIGHTON CHURCH-YARD. 
yy . - a ¥ . 
fo the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


‘in,—As it is possible the following collec- 
tion of epitaphs, copied literally (with one 
exception} from tomb-stones in the church- 
yard at Brighton, may afford that amuse- 
nent to some of your readers which I ex- 
perenced from them myself, I beg leave to 
submit them to you. “Your obedient ser- 
vant, R. H. 
ON WIVES. 
Happy in wedlock we were join’d, 
Yet two great sorrows I did find ; 
First-birth did shake my frame, aud lost my in- 
fant dear, 
second proved fatal, and we both lie buried 
here, 
ANOTHER. 
As God together us did join, 
So he did part us in our prime ; 
Hopeing we shall meet again, 
Wita bim for ever for to reign, 
AGAIN. 
rin, _ reader, 
‘sou sore aced may cut you low 5 
3 chick ‘tacts my latest Cay, 
mine wis snatch d away. 


~—« 


FROM CEWES CHURCH-YARD. 


Not to record the virtues of a deceased wife: 
her sweet temper and gentle manners 
are imprinted on the heart ; 
but to remind the heedless passer-by, 
that at five and twenty and five and eighty, 
Death is equally near, 
was this stone engraven, 
Think of this ye fluttering insects, who goto 
church only to see and be seen, and examine a 
tomb-stone, only to read poetry, 


Young and b'ooming as yourselves was once 
the object now before you.* Youth and 
Lealth pomised many joyful years : think of 
this and be happy. 


A TOUCH OF THE PATHETIC. 
She in affliction bore a son, 
lier milk forsook her breast, 
Her legs they mortified and ran, 
But hope she’s now at rest. 


ON HUSBANDS 


But I drop down, like water shed, 
My joints in sunder break, 
My heart doth in my body melt like wax, 
1 am so weak. 
ANOTHER. 
Grace was in all Ais steps—in all 
His gesture dignity and love. 
My life was short, the longer is my rest, 
God took me home, because he thought it best. 


ON CHILDREN. 
By childish play and youthful sport, 
I fell, and by a bone was hurt, 
That pierced my cheek, which mortified, 
And through the fatal stroke I died. 
ON TWINS. 
These infants here from toil and play do rest, 
No tongue or pen is able to express 
The happiness that Christ has laid up for those 
Who at this age by death there eyes are closed. 
Breath'd first on Christmas-day, 
Short time my Lord call’d me away, 
To his heavenly glory for ever to stay. 
The fellowing is intended to point out for 
us the debtor and creditor account between 
man and his Maker :— 


Strangers and pilgrims here we see 
Travelling forward to eternity, 

And when God calls, we all must ge, 
Deuth is a debt we all do owe ; 
Death is a debt we can't withstand, 
But must be paid upon demand. 


These, Sir, with half a dozen editions of 
‘afflictions sore,’ complete the poetical attrac- 
tions of Brighton church-yard. 





Grammatical Tautology. 


Ill prove the word that I have made my theme 
Is that that may be doubled without blame ; 





of your partners so,— 


And that that ¢/at, thus trebled, I may use, 

| And that that that that critics may abuse 

| May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 

| Tive éhats may closely follow one another! 

| For be it known that we may safely write 

| Or say, that that ¢hat that that wan writ was 

right ;— 

Nay, e’en, that that ‘Act that that that follow’d 

Though six repeats, the grammar’s rule hath 
hallow’d ; 

And that that that (that that that that began) 

Repeated seven times, is right '—Deny ‘t who 
can. J.R. P. 





* That is—the tombstone. 


_ 





| 


| 


1 
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The Players. 
[See Lines in the Courier of Tuesday se’nnight, 
on the moral part of the town absentng 
themselves from the theatre. ] 
When Doctor I forget his name— 
A quack of most notorious fame, 
Was twitted by the learned crew 
With * None but fools would come to you"” 
He said, * “Tis all that / request, 
You, sirs, are welcome to the rest— 
The fools to me, the wise to you, 
And see who'll have the most to do.” 
Just so with Kean,—no need of quarrels, 
If tis a fight concerning morals, 
And strict morality will say, 
‘Tis me alone will stay away ;° 
For then, as heretofore, you'll see 
The house as full as it can be, 
Of lords and ladies, knights and dames 
(Useless, I guess, to mention names), 
And theatres, the ruling passion, 
So thronged "twould seem with ¢on and fashion! 
But lip morality, | ween, 
Is the loud noisy foe of Kean. 

Spectacles first became known about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century; an in- 
scription on the tomb of a nobleman, Salvi- 
nus Armaties of Florence, who died 1317, 
states that he was the inventor. The person, 
however, who first made the invention pub- 
lic was Alexander Spina, a native of Pisa. 
He happened to see a pair of spectacles in 
the hands of a person who would or could 
not explain the principle of them to him ; 
but he sueceded in making a pair for himself, 
and immediately made the construction pub- 
lic for the good of others. 

Perpetual Motion.—Lat a hole be bored 
through the centre of the earth from the top 
of Catskill Mountain to the Antipodes. Let 
a forty-four pound ball be dropped in; this 
ball, by the time it reaches the centre, will 
have acquired velocity enough to project it 
exactly the perpendicular height of the moun- 
tain, above the surface of the earth on the 
other side ; its force being then spent, it will 
return to the top of the mountain, and pro- 
ceed on its second voyage, and so on, ad im 
jinitum, to the utter astonishment of the 
Antipodes, who will be as much ed with 
it, as some of the New England philosophers 
were when the moon-stones fell among them. 
— Amerwan paper, 

English Saints —Ameruth Peyral, in his 
manuscript Chronicle of the Popes, says that 
England is remarkable for the number of 
saints whose bodies it has preserved from 
corruption. He observes, that there is no 
soil so adapted to preserve corpses from cor- 
ruption as the soil of this country. Upon 
this ground it is supposed the Popish writers 
might imagine relics more plentiful than 
otherwise. 





a AT I ETE SET ETO ET EES 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE hiographaphical memoir of Dr. Tilloch, 
and an Essay on the Mania for Gentility, in 
our next 

Ve shall try to make room for N. C. 

The lines on an Indian Cupid are too prosaic. 
-—_—_—__— ———————————— 

Works published since our last notice.—Roscoe's 
Italian Novelists, 4 vols. 24. 2s.—Masanieilo, an his- 
torical play, 3s5,—Odes and Addresses to Great People, 
5s. 64 —Edgeworth's Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
14 vols. foolscap, 4/.4s —Lord Suffield’s Considerations 
on the Game Liws. 
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PARRY, Esq. No. 6, Burton Crescent — The 
Pablic are respectfully informed that the report of this 
unfortunate Gentleman's having come into possession 
ofa large property a short time before his melancholy 
death. i without the least fountation. He bias lefta 


WIDOW and FIVE CHILDREN utterly destitute of ; 


the means of suppurt, aud their situation is distressing 


iu the extreme. A few friends, whio have kuown the 


deceased for many years, beg leave to solicit on belali 
of his helpless Pamily, the assistance of the benevolent 
and bamane.-—Dovations will be gratefully received by 
Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, end Co., Lothbury; Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Mr Green, Solicitor, 4, 
Hadlow Street, Barton Crescent; Mr. Symes, Surgeon, 
Judd Sieeet; Mr. D Bilis, Silversmith, 2, John Street, 
Oxford Street ; ‘and Mr. J Parry, No, 26, Oxford Street. 


— — 








This day are published, price 2s. 


XTRACTS from the Writings of EMI- 
NENT DIVINES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, on the History of the CREATION awd FALL. 
on JUSTIFICATION, aud on the INSPIRATION 
of the APOSTLES; in which will be seen the 


Nemarkable Coincidence of their Opinions on these | 


* 


Subjects with those contained in Mr. BELSHAM'S 
EX POSITION. 

Being an APPENDIX to Mr. BELSHAM'S VIN- 
DICATION of his EXPOSITION of the EPISTLES 
of PAUL from the Attack of the Quarterly Review. 

Printetl for R Huater, 72, St. Paul's Church-yard. 

Where may be bad, 

1. A Séeond Edition of the VINDICATION, revised 
-and corrected, price Is. Gd. 

2, The EXPOSITION, 4 vols. 8vo. price £2. 12s. Gd. 
New and interesting Works published by Holloway 

and Thowas, at their Juvenile Repository aud School 

Library, No. 7, Hanover Street, Hanover Square. 

One shilling each, embellished with Copperplates, 


HWRISTMAS, A HAPPY TIME. 
POOR OLD PEGGY ; or, the Discovery. 
ELLEN and GEORGE ; or, the Game at Cricket. 

HARRY the PEASANT. 

A BOAT TO RICHMOND; or, the Excursion. 

The LITTLE BLUE BAG; or, a Visit to the 
Bazaar. 

The YOUNG NATURALIST. A Tale. Calcu- 
lated for the Amfsemeut and Instruction of Youngs 
People. By.A.C.MANT. A new Edition, amended, 
T2mo price 3s 6d. half bound. 

INGENUOUS SCRUPLES, chiefly relating to the 
Olmervance of the Sabbath, Auswered. By A. C. 
MANT. Post 8vo. 4s. boards. 

The YOUNG ROBINSON. An interesting Nar- 
tative of a Freisch Cabin- Boy, who was shipwrecked ou 
au uuinhabited Islaud. Fromthe French of Madame 
Mallisde Beaulieu. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 








SERIES OF HISTORIES ON THE STATE OF 
IRELAND 
In March will be published, in three vols. Svo, 


THOMAS FITZ-GERALD, the Lord of 


Offaley, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, 

A Romance of the Sixteenth Century. being the first of 
a projected Series illustrative of the History of [relaud, 
* TE doe much pty that sweet land, to be subject to so 
P ste nivre and more to be layde upon 

-her.’—Spencer's View of the State of Ireland. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. Loudon, aud Juhn 

Cuminivg, Dublin. 








ERARY CHRONICLE. 
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Tits day is published, price 5s. boards, 
CENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic 
b Sketches from the Bible Te which is added, 
the ‘Fair Avenger; or, the Destroyer Destroyed, an 
Academic Drama 
By J PF. PENNIE, Author of ‘the Royal Minstrel,’ &e 
London: Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Strect 





This day is pablished, in ove vol. 8vo. price €s boards, 
ewhelished with a superbly engraved portrait of Sir 
Isaac Newton, 


STRONOMY, as it is known at the 


Present Day... To which is added a Supplement, 
containing an Account of the Nature and Use of Astro- 
nomical Instruments, the Manner of calculating the 
Notes of the Calendar, the Distances and Magnitudes 
of the Planets. &c. Ke &e. 

By GEORGE G CAREY, Lecturer on Natural Phi- 
losophy, &e. 
London: ‘Printed for W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street. 





ROSCOE'S ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
This day is published, 

In four vols. crown S8vo. embellished with highly- 
finished Vignette Titles, designed by J. Mills, and 
engraved by C. Rolls, R. Roberts, and other eminent 
Artists. 

WWF ITALIAN NOVELISTS: selected 
from the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
guage; from the earliest period down tothe close of 
thé eighteenth century: arranged in an Historical 
and Chronological Series; translated from the Original 

{talian; accompanied with Netes, Critical aud Biogra- 

phieal. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq 
London: Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old 

Bond Street; and W.and C. Tait, Edinburgh. 
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This day is published, in three vols, post Svo. price 30s, 
boards, 
R AMESES,; an Egyptian Tale; with 
Historical Notes ef the Era of the Pharaohs, 

* Rameses belongs to the class of historical Novels, 
and is one of the most intellectual and imaginative pro- 
ductions of the age.’—Critical Gazette, No. 7. 

Also, the OUTSASTS; a Romance. Translated from 
the German. By George Soane. ‘Two vols. post 8vo. 
16s. boards. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


GYMNASTICS. 

Just published, in Svo. with Eleven illustrative Plates, 
price Gs. Gd. in boards, 
pNSERUCTi INS in all kinds of GYM- 

NASTIC EXERCISES, as taught and practised 
in thé Gymnastic Institutions of Germany. Desizned 
as well! for Colleges, Schools, and other Places of Edu- 
cation, as for Private Use. 

By a MILITARY OFFICER. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria Lane. 








Just published, the Second Edition, post 8vu. price 8s. 
boards, 


TReILE LUCUBRATIONS of HUA- 
PHREY RAVELIN, Esq. late Major in the 

#* ® Regiment of Infantry. 

See Quarterly Review. No. 61, p. 100. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lyne 

Also, the First Series, HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS; 
or, Tales of the Road-side, picked up in the French 
Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. Fourth Edition, 
Two vols. post 8vo. 14s. boards. 





On the Qist of February will be published, in three 
vols. 12mo. price 18s. 


OLONEL BERKLEY. AND HIS | 


FRIENDS A Sketch of Life. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui.—Virgil. 
What I have heard, permit me to relate. 
Printed for A. K. Newman aud Co., Loudon. 


The following will appear this Spring :-— 


CASTLE CHAPEL, a Romantic Tale. By R. M. | 


Roche, three vols. 


DE SANTILLANA, or, the Force of Bigotry. By : 
| ing for its success upon certain aud invariable princi- 
HENRY. By Richard Cumberland, Esq. Stu edit. 

* four vols. 


Zara Weutworth, four vols. 


VALLEY of SHENANDOAH; or, Memoirs of the 
Graysons. three vols. 


The TWO EMILYS. A Tale. By Sophia Lee, | 


Auther of the Recess, kc two vols. 
The MIDNIGHT BELL. By Francis Lathom. Se- 
coud Edition, three vols. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 


TPREATISES on BREWING. — By the 
late JAMES BAVERSTOCK, Esq. 
With Notes, and an Introduction, containing a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author; and two Papers on 
Specific Gravity, including au Account of the various 
Hydrostatical Iustruments which have beeu used in the 
Brewery; and on MALTING. 
By J. H. BAVERSTOCK, F S. A. 
‘Tie process of Brewing (as the Compiler ju-tly 
observes in his prefatory remarks) is a science depend- 


ples, and is not a mere mechanical operation, perform- 


| able by any menial aud illiterate persons whom it may 


be convenient to employ in it; aud it is, in conse- 
quence, beginning to rank as high among the arts 
and scientific manufactures, as the enoramous duties 
which it pays entitics it to among the revenues of the 
kingdom.’ , 

Printed for Geo. B. Wiittaker, Ave-Maria Laue. 





| NANIS PARIS GUIDE, 18me. 


Just published, in 12mo price 6s 

Ith TOPOGRAPITY of 
VINEYARDS; containing a Deserins: 

Kind and Quality of their Produg ts, and fee 4 the 
tion. ‘Lraustated flow the French, and abridgni a 
to forms a Manual and Guide to al] Importers; ml 80 
chasers in the Choice of Wine, und Poy 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane 


boards, 
all the knows 





In three vols. 1210, price 2ts. boards 
WE WRITER'S CLERK - Or, 4} 
Humouis of the Scottish Metropolis st oy 
Printed for Geo..B. Whittaker, A ve-Maria Lan 
Also, Jately published, »{ 
STANMORE; or, the Mouk aod th 
Widew. A Novel. By Sophia Reeve. 
Iss. boards, ; 

TREALS: a Tale. Second Edition. Three y \s.9 
boards, aie 
The FAVOURITE of NATURE. Third pay 
Three vols. 21s, sid maak. Editi, 

OSMOND. Second Elition. Three vols. 190 I; 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS 

Will be published iu the course of March and Apn 
By Gev B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Line, London, P 

6 he I. HISTORY of ITALY, from. th 
Fall of the Western Empire to the Corminejcr. 

ment of‘the Wars of the French Revolution, }; 
George Perceval, Esq. In two vols. Xyo. ' 


& Merchany, 
Three yu, 





TRAVELS through RUSSIA in EUROPE, SIRE. | 


RIA. POLAND, AUSTRIA, BOHEMIA, SaXoyy 
PRUSSIA, and other parts of GERMANY; with; 
Portrait of the Author, and other plates, By Sines 
Holman, R.N. K W. ln two vols, Svo. 

NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE 
including Facts and Auecdotes relative to the last days 
of Lord Byron, with Extracts from his Correspondene 
with the Provisional Govetument, Official Documents 
&e. By E. Blaqu'ere, Esq. vo. ; 

NARRATIVE of an EXPEDITION to the SOTREE 
of ST. PETER'S RIVER, LAKE WINNEPEEK 
LAKE of the WOODS, &e. performed in the Yeu 
1823, by order of the Hon. I. C. Calhoun, Secretary a 
War, under the command of Stephen H. Long, Major 
US. FG Compiled fromthe Notes of Messrs. Lou, 
Say, Keating, and Calhoun, by William [1. Keating, 
A M., &e. Professor of Mineralogy and Cheinistry, » 
appliedto the Arts, in the University of Philadelphia, 
Geologist and Histuriographer io the Expedition. |i 
two vols. Svo. 

HISTORY of the CONQUEST of ENGLAND by 
the NORMANS, its Causes and Consequences. Tiavs 
lated fromthe French of M. Thierry. ‘Three vols #w, 

MARIAMNE, aun Historical Novel of the HolyLav. 
Three vols. 12m0., 

A HISTORY of the FRENCH REYVOLUTIOS 
accompanied by a History of the Revolution of 1 
or of the States General under King John. By A.Thes 
and Felix Bodin. ‘Tianslated from the French, jn tie 
vols, 8vo 

The EVE of ALL- HALLOWS ; or, Adelaide of Tyr 
connell, a Romance. Three vels. 12mo. Lae 

A JOURNEY through various PARTS of EUROPE 
inthe Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821: with Note 
Classical aud Historical ; aud Memoirs of the Seve 
Dukes of the House of Medici, and the different Dy 
nasties of the Kings of Naples. Dedicated, ”y perms 
sion, to the Queen Dowager of Wirtemberg, b 
cess Royal of Engliind By Thomas Pennington, A.M 
Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, kc. Two vols Sv. 

TALES of ARDENNES. By H_ Derwent Conwy, 
Small 8vo. 7 

HUSBAND-HUNTING; or, the Mother and Davg!i- 
ter: a Tale of Fashionable Lite. Three vols. Vin. 

The PICTURES; the BETROTUING : Nore’ 
translated from the German of Lewis Tieck. hat 

A PEEP at the PILGRIMS tu Sixteen a 
and Thirty-six. A Tale of Olden, Times, 1 
vols, ine. . , : pabited 

The VISION of HADES; or, the Region Wt 
by the departed Spirits of the Blessed. With ~ his 
Notes, Theological and Metaphysical. Te Ww?" 
added, the Vision of Noos. Foolscapsvo . 

Tie HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST CAE 
By the Author of * the Scrinium.” Three vols. bow m 

TALES of OLD Mr JEFFERSON, of Gryt ys 
collected by Young Mr. Jefferson, of Lyou stan. att 
containing ‘The Proselyte; er, the Biahwip Pad the 
Tale, fonnded upon a well authenticated fact; 8” 
Last Will and Testament.” Limo. on 

Tne HISTORY of PARIS, 1 three vols. GALIG- 

A New and. much-improved Edition & % 
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